URNAL 


NEW ENGLAND AND NATIONAL 


Number 
VOL, No. isis. 


BOSTON, FEBRUARY 2, 1911. 


2,60 per Year 
WEREELY Copies, 6 Cente. 


SCHOOL MUSIC 


Song Collections and Books of Instruction 


titles of most of these books suggest their particular fitness for school use. The volumes 

of instruction range from a one-book course to a seven-book series, some with, others 
without charts, but all presenting the work in connection with the most appropriate songs. The 
song collections contain part songs for the various voices and choruses for children of all ages, 
adapted for assemblies, special occasions, holidays, etc. While many of the selections are classic 
and standard, a considerable number are entirely new. Whether schools have a special supervisor 
of music, or whether all the work falls on the grade teachers, here are books suited to every need. 


Abbott’s Individual Singing Exercises, 5 


Music Manual for Rural School Teachers... .15 
Aiken’s Music Course. In one book ........ 50 
Part Songs for [lixed Voices.............. .65 
Flower Queen (Barri) .20 
Melody Studies for Primary Grades AS 
Betz’s Gems of School Song...............! .70 
Birge’s Choruses and Part Songs for High 
Brewster & Thomas’s ae» Stories and Songs 
Dann’s School Hymnal 50 
Christmas Carols and Hymns ............ .45 
Earhart’s Art Songs for High Schools ....... 80 
Farnswerth’s Education Through Music.... 1.00 
Johnson’s Songs Every One Should Know... 50 
Jones’s Songs of Seasons..... 25 


MacConnell’s Standard Songs and Choruses .75 
lathews’s Songs of All Lands . 
lcCaskey’s Favor'te Songs and Hymns . 80 


Descriptive circulars will be sent to any address on request. 
ence is cordially invited, and will receive prompt and careful attention. 


Natural [Music Course (Ripley & Tapper): 
Rote Song Book (First Steps in Music)..... . 40 
Charts. Sets: A, B, C, D, B, F, and G. 
Harmonic Series. Six books. 
Melodic Series, Four books. 
Natural Series, Seven books. 
Short Course, Two books. 
Natural [usical Leaflets: 
Prices from 2c. to 8c, each, 
NeCollins’s Institute Songs .............. 8 
Neidlinger’s Earth, Sky, and Air in song: 
Book I. 


Shirley’s Part Songs for Girls’ Voices ...... 75 

Part Songs for [lixed Voices.............. 75 

School and Festival Songs ............... .25 
Siefert’s Choice Songs : 

Book Ii. Revised edition................. 
Smith (Eleanor) [Music Course, Four Books 

and Manual, 


Correspond- 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 
SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 
ATLANTA 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA. 
Reciprocity with Canada becomes 

something more than “an iridescent 
dreai,” in view of the definite agree 
ment reached by the commissioners 
who have been in negotiation for 
some weeks, and embodied in an ar- 
rangement laid simultaneously before 
Congress and the Dominion Parlia- 
ment on Thursday. The arrangement 
is not in the form of a treaty but of 
legislation, which the two legislative 
bodies may enact if they will, and 
which will become valid when en- 
acted. The agreement provides for 
reciprocal free lists on food products 
of certain kinds and for mutually re- 
duced identical rates on secondary 
foo products, also for mutually re- 
duced rates on certain manufactured 
commodities. Altogether, if this 
agreement should become law, 76.4 
per cent. of imports from Canada on 
which duties are now collected would 
come in free, and on 14.4 per cent. 
more there would be reductions of 
duty, leaving only nine per cent. un- 
affected. On the other hand, Canada 
would make free 16.5 per cent. of the 
imports from the United States 
which now are dutiable, and would 
reduce the rates on 19.5 per cent. 
more. American consumers of food 
products would be benefited, but 
New BEngland farmers and fishermen 
feel that they would be hard hit. 


A STRANGE TRAGEDY OF AU- 
THORSHIP. 


Never was there a tragedy more 
unaccountable than the murder of 
David Graham Phillips in New York 
by Fitzhugh Coyle Goldsborough. 
The author, one of the most brilliant 
and successful of the younger con- 
temporary fiction writers, did not 
know his murderer, and apparently 
had never seen him before the fatal 
shots were fired; and, as the mur- 
derer immediately took his own life, 
there is no light coming from that 
quarter, unless in papers which he 
may have left behind him. The most 
reasonable theory seems to be that, 
although apparently rational, the 
murderer was really obsessed by an 
insane sense of injury. Scraps 
among his papers indicate that he 
was displeased with Phillips’ por- 
traitures of women, but to meditate 
murder for no graver reason than this 
certainly implies insanity. The mel- 
ancholy tragedy closes abruptly a 
highly promising career. 


THE “BABY” OF THE SENATE. 


Luke Lea, who has just been 
elected to the Senate from Tennes- 
see, after a three-weeks’ deadlock, is 
already described as “the baby of the 
Senate.” This he will be, in pojnt 
of years, for he is only thirty-two, 
but he is very far from being a baby 
in physical strength, for he first 
came into prominence by reason of 
his success in wresting the gavel 
from the presiding officer of a stormy 
political convention. The most sig- 
nificant fact about his selection is 
that it is a triumph of the Fusionists 
over the regular Democrats, and that 
he is the owner of the paper, the Ten- 
nesseean, of which Senator Carmack 
was editor when he was assassinated. 
This makes his election another re- 
buke and defeat for Ex-Governor 
Patterson. 


THE AUSTRIAN NAVY. 


The new Austrian budget adds an 
element to the disquietude of Europe, 
by reason of the extensive plans for 
naval construction which it em- 
bodies. The budget calls for an ex- 
traordinary credit of $11,000,000 as a 
first installment toward the con- 
struction of new warships. The 
navy building plan for the next six 
years provides for four battleships of 
20,000 tons each, three cruisers, 
twelve torpedo boats, and six sub- 
marines at a total cost of $62,400,000. 
It is the close alliance between Ger- 
many and Austria and the undoubted 
fact that this tremendous naval re- 
enforcement will practically be at the 
service of Germany in any interna- 
tional difficulties which makes this 
budget a menace. 


TAFT AND THE TARIFF. 


The unanimous agreement of the 
House ways and means committee 
upon a bill for the establishment of 
a permanent tariff board of five 
members to investigate all-questions 
for the benefit of Congress is, so far 
as it goes, a victory for President 
Taft, and seems to foreshadow the 
adoption by Congress of one of his 
most cherished policies. With such 
a board as this permanently estab- 
lished, it should be possible to re- 
move all delicate and difficult ques- 
tions relating to the tariff schedules 
from the chaos of clashing interests 
and political schemes and ensure for 
them the study and decision of real 
experts. Under these conditions, a 
scientific revision of the tariff, sched- 
ule by schedule, when circumstances 
make it necessary, should be possible, 
with the very minimum of political 
interference. 


AGAIN MR. CARNEGIE. 


Again Mr. Carnegie has come for- - 


ward with one of his ten-million-dol- 
lar gifts. This time it is the Car- 
negie Institution of Washington 
which is the recipient of his generous 
aid. To this institution he had pre- 
viously given $15,000,000, and the 
large addition to its endowment will 
enable it still further to extend its 
work “for the encouragement of in- 
vestigation, research, and discovery, 
and the application of knowledge to 
the improvement of mankind.” The 
institution maintains an observatory, 
geophysical :aboratories, and depart- 
ments of history, sociology, and eco- 
nomics, marine biology, and botanical 
research. One of the most interest- 
ing and unique of its activities is the 
sending out of a non-magnetic yacht 
for the recharting of the seas. 


THE INCOME TAX. 


The legislatures of Ohio and Kan- 
sas have voted to ratify the income 
tax amendment to the constitution of 
the United States, and that of Ver- 
mont has voted not to ratify. This 
makes seventeen states which have 
taken action, eleven voting to ratify, 
and six voting to reject. But the ac- 
tion for rejection is not final, as a 
later legislature of the same state 
may reverse the action of its prede- 
eessor. This is at least a possibility 
in New York. In order to become a 
part of the constitution, the amend- 
ment must be approved by three- 
fourths of the states,—that is, by 
thirty-five states, as the Union now 
stands, or by thirty-six when Ar!- 
zona and New Mexico are included. 


February 2, 191% 


The legislatures are in session now In 
more than thirty states, and it is not 
impossible that the fate of the 
amendment may be determined this 
year. 
FLEEING FROM PEKIN. | 

The appearance of an authentic 
case of the bubonic plague at Pekin 
has created great alarm, and trains 
out of the capital are thronged with 
fugitives, among them college pro- 
fessors, minor diplomats, and other 
Buropeans. The legations are laying 
in supplies and making other provt- 
sions against a siege in some respects 
far more appalling than that of the 
Boxers. One characteristic of the 
plague this time is that it is of a form 
more easily communicable than ordl- 
nary. Another is that the ratio of 
mortality is extremely high, hardly 
more than one per cent. of the per- 
sons seized with it recovering. 


THE “DECLARATION OF LON- 
DON.” 

It looks as if the so-called “‘Declar- 
ation of London” were doomed to be 
done to death in the city from which 
it takes its name. This “declara- 
tion,” it will be remembered, was a 
proposed code for an international 
prize court at The Hague, the terms 
of which were agreed upon with 
some difficulty two or three years 
ago in a conference at London. Now 
the British chambers of commerce, 
shipping associations, and marine in- 
surance societies are remonstrating 
against it, and several of the colonial 
governments are vehemently oppos- 
ingit. Thesubject will be debated in 
Parliament and the proposal wil 
probably be rejected. The cause of 
the disturbance is the apprehension 
that, in the event of war, the practi- 
cal working of the project would be 
more favorable to Germany than to 
England. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The February Woman's Home 
Companion is a delightful St. Valen- 
tine number. There is a special val- 
entine song, valentine ideas, and a 
valentine book-list. The fiction in- 
cludes another part of “The Admi- 
ral’s Niece,” a story by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin and her collaborators. Short 
stories are by such authors as Alice 
Brown, Hulbert Footner, Owen Oli- 
ver, and Mary Heaton Vorse. The 
third part of “Spain’s Royal Love 
Story,” by Kellogg Durland, is de- 
voted entirely to the story of the three 
little children of the king and queen 
of Spain and is a charming and home- 
like tale. Frank A. Waugh opens our 
eyes to the beauty of the winter for- 
est in an article entitled “My ‘Tree: 
Friends in Winter’; “American Por- 
trait-Painters,” by J. Nilsen Laurvik,. 
is the first of a new series on art in 
America, and love scenes from the 
most popular plays of the season are 
shown. The Home Decoration and 
Handicraft Department is even more 
comprehensive than usual. Miss 
Gould’s Fashion Department is excel- 
roi with modish and useful sugges- 

ons. 


People like best the authors who 
tell them in a striking way the 
things that they have been thinking 
all their lives.—Somerville Journal. 
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WOODBURN and MORAN’S 


Elementary American History «4 Government 
Just Adopted for Seventh and Eighth Grades in the Public Schools of Chicago 


A new American history for seventh and eighth grades which correlates civies with history and 
emphasizes the history of social and industrial progress. Many new illustrations, $1.00. 


THE HORACE MANN READERS 


A new series of basal readers, shaped by the controlling idea that thought must lead, but that the 
mechanics of reading must not be neglected. 


Primer, 30 cents. First Reader, 32 cents. Second Reader, 40 cents. Third Reader, 48 cents. 
Fourth Reader, 60 cents. Others to follow in due course. 


ALEXANDER’S SPELLING BOOK 


EITHER Complete, 192 pages, illustrated... 25 cents | 


EITHER 


Syllabicated. EDITION N° Syllabicated. 


Part I, for grades I to 4............. 14 cents 
EDITION Part il, for grades 5to8............ 18 cents 


ADOPTED FOR USE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 
New York City Boston, Mass. Toledo, Ohio Rochester, N. Y. Newark, N. J. 
Duluth, Minn. Detroit, Mich. New Haven, Conn. Chelsea, Mass. Mansfield, Ohio 
Syracuse, N. Y. Madison, Wis. Erie, Penn. Auburn, Me. Clinton, Ia., Etc. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & GO., Fourth Ave. and Thirtieth St.. New York 
Boston, 120 Boylston St. . Chicage, 323 East 23d St. 


To Superintendents and a Ree To these facts, in connection with our strong 
Boards of Education De oted a4 Faculty and the thorough training we give, 


we owe oursuccess. Several large buildings 
Are you looking for Teachers of Music, ; Exclusive ly are devoted exclusively to school wed. 
Drawing or any Subjects taught Our equipmentis modern and complete 
in Public Schools? If so, here are Training Teacher in ont 
basis upon which the school is run is 

Public School Special Subjects recognized by educatorsevery where. 


some facts regarding this school which the Faveigeompetmiendthennss 

may be of interest to you. 

Normal Training School 

For more than years we have \ Music. Drawing,Domestic — from 

Scicnce, DomesticArt,Man- Boards of Education. Catalogue snd 

crery state in the country, and they are spplication, 

in great demand. All our courses are de- Trainin iY THE SECRETARY, 

signed especially for Public School work. ee. 3020 North Grand Boulevard West, Detroit, Mich. j 


PILLING -McCALLIE 


AUDIOMETER 


AN “EASY-TO-USE” INSTRUMENT FOR 
TESTING THE ACUTENESS OF HEARING 


Because of its simplicity and durability and the rapidity with which 
it can be used, this apparatus will certainly appeal to specialists, teach- 
ers, aurists and psychologists, WUescriptive pamphlet on application. 


MADE BY 


G. P. PILLING & SON CO., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


Classic Myths in English 
Literature and in Art 


By CHARLES MILLS GAYLEY 


Professor Of English Language and Literature in the Univer- 
sity of California 


New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, Price, $1.60 


HE purpose of this work is to familiarize stu- 
dents and general readers with the Greek, 
Roman, Norse, and German myths which have ac- 
climated themselves in | lands; 
with the uses of these myths in English and Ameri- 
can poetry; with the principal masterpieces of 
ancient and modern sculpture and painting, illus- 
trating mythological subjects; and with the his- 
tory and interpretation of myths. 

This new edition of a work which has become a 
classic as a textbook and as a work of reference 
embodies many changes in arrangement and scope 
of material which make the book even more valu- 
able than before. Some of the myths have been 
restated, and certain ones, before omitted, have 
been included. The illustrations are entirely new, 
and are from the finest set of line drawings ever 
prepared for an American textbook. 


Ginn and Company 


PUBLISHERS 
29 Beacon Street, Boston 
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Why Teach Sanitation in 
the Schools ? 


“How to escape from disease and how to co- 
operate in conserving community health 
should be instilled into every American citi- 
zen from his youth up. ‘We suffer from 
disease through ignorance, we escape through 
knowledge.’ The children are the avenue 
by which we shall reach the masses—children 
to-day, citizens to-morrow. 

“ As an aid and text-book, Ritchie’s Primer 
of Sanitation fills the bill quite acceptably. 
It presents the essentials of physiology, hy- 
giene, and sanitation in a manner that is 
within the comprehension of any one. J can- 
not recommend it too highly."—Jorth 
Dakota State Board of Health Bulletin. 


Primer of Sanitation is the second book in the 
Ritchie-Caldwell series, which consists of the 
following books: 


PRIMER OF HYGIENE, for Grade 4 or 5, postpaid - - &0c 
PRIMER OF SANITATION, for Grades 5 and up, postpaid, 600 
HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY, for Grades 7 and 8, posipaid - - 96c 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY, Publishers 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


THE HIGH SCHOOL: ITS WEAK- 
NESSES AND SUGGESTED MODIFI- 
CATIONS 
By W. A. Baldwin, Principal Hyannis, Mass., Normal School. 


Price 5 cents each 


New England Publishing Co. 
29-A Beacon St., Boston 


ILLUSTRATED EXERCISES IN 
DESIGN 


BY ELIZABETH GARRABRANT BRANCH 


A beautiful new book on Design, fully illus- 
trated in black and white. Now on the 
press. The order of development is logically 
presented in eight chapters covering— 


SPACING (Straight Lines and Curves) 
PRINCIPLES (Composition and Design Units) 
RHYTHM (Lines, Movement, Units) 
PICTURES (Spacing, Balance, Rhythm) 


70 pages, size 7 x 11 Price per copy, $1.25 
Advance Orders now being taken 


The Prang Educational Company 
113 University Place, New York 


Operator 


knows why the majority of Commercial Schools 
throughout the country teach the UNDERWOOD. 
Any Underwood operator can tell you why the ma- 
jority of typewriters in the majority of Commercial 
Schools throughout the country are UNDER- 
WOODS. 

Any Underwood operator can tell you that the 
BEST positions in the business world are UNDER- 
WOOD positions. 

Any Underwood operator will tell you that 
UNDERWOOD operators are always in demand. 


Ask any Underwood operator or write 
Underwood Typewriter Company 


(INCORPORATED) 
241 Broadway New York 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Editer. 


TEACHERS’ SALARY REPORT. 


[Gleanings from the “Report to the Board of Estimate and Apportionment of the City of New York by 


the Commission on Teachers’ Salaries.’’] 


In elementary schools in New York city 
ninety-two per cent. are women. 

Eleven-twelfths of the teachers are in elemen- 
tary schools. 

The proportion of men in the teaching force 
has increased in the last ten years. The increase 
is thirty-three per cent. in the elementary grades. 

In the elementary schools about one-third are 
boys’ schools exclusively, one-third girls’ schools, 
and one-third co-education. Only two men are in 
girls’ schools. Of the boys’ schools, in the three 
upper grades there are 778 men and 789 women, 
virtually the same number of each. 

There are 429 principals of elementary schools, 
of whom 220, or more than one-half, are men. 

No man is principal of a girls’ school, and only 
two women are principals of boys’ schools. In 
the mixed schools there are 169 men and 123 
women principals. In all, forty-eight per cent. of 
the principals are women. Of the schools having 
all of the eight grades, 184 principals are men, and 
fifty-eight, or twenty-eight per cent., are women. 

The average salary of men in the day elemen- 
tary schools is $1,594, and that of women, $958. 

The tpper limit of men’s schedules is nearly 
$1,000 higher than that of women, and the pay of 
the upper elementary grades is considerably 
higher than that of the lower grades. 

There are 27,000 in the day high schools: One- 
fourth, or 7,760, in boys’ schools; one-fourth, or 
6,892, in girls’ schools; one-half in co-education 
schools, 4,716 boys and 8,120 girls. 

In the boys’ day high schools there are 305 men 
and fourteen women; in the girls’ day high 
schools, twenty-eight men and 283 women; in the 
co-education schools, 224 men and 323 women, 

In the day high schools men’s salaries are from 
$200 to $500 higher than women’s. Average sala- 
ries of men, $2,144, and of women, $1,541. 

The seventeen high school principals are all 
men. 

There is no sex distinction in the salaries of 
high school principals. 

The average attendance in the evening schools 
is about one-half of the enrollment. 

In salaries of evening school teachers there is 
no distinction as between men and women. 

There are eighty-five different salary schedules 
now in force. This is a fruitful source of unrest 
and disturbance. 

The average salaries are higher in New York 
than in any other city. 

Newark high school salaries are almost equal 
to those of New York, $1,829 as against $1,895; 
Jersey City pays $1,626, and San Francisco $1,612. 


Elementary teachers’ maximum is $2,400 in 
New York; $1,300 in Philadelphia; $1,224 in San 
Francisco; $1,212 in Boston; $1,100 in Newark; 
$1,050 in Chicago; $1,020 in Milwaukee; $1,000 
in Cleveland, Cincinnati, and Minneapolis. 

High school teachers’ maximum salaries, in 
Boston, $3,204; in New York, $3,000;.in Phila- 
delphia, $3,000; in Newark, $2,700; in Jersey 
City, $2,500; in Pittsburg, $2,500; in Cincinnati, 
$2,300; in St. Louis, $2,180; in Los Angeles, 
$2,100. It is $2,000 in Baltimore, in Cleveland, 
and in Kansas City. 

Elementary school principals’ maximum sala- 
ries, New York, $3,500; Chicago, $3,500; San 
Francisco, $3,300; Boston, $3,180; Jersey City, 
$3,000; St. Louis, $2,700; Newark, $2,700; Pitts- 
burg, $2,600; Philadelphia, , $2,500; Cincinnati 
$2,400; Milwaukee, $2,400; Minneapolis, $2,300; 
Cleveland, $2,000; Detroit, $2,000. 

In recent years there have been salary increases 
in most cities, but none in New York. 

Twenty of the twenty-four largest cities in the 
United States have increased salaries in the last 
five years. 

The salary increases in twenty of the twenty- 
four largest cities have averaged twenty-two per 
cent. 

New York, Boston, and ‘Kansas City have had 
no recent increase in salaries, 

Toledo’s increase was forty-one per cent.; the 
increase in Baltimore and St. Louis, thirty-nine 
per cent.; Jersey City, Indianapolis, and Roches- 
ter, twenty-nine per cent.; Minneapolis and De- 
troit, twenty-two per cent.; St. Paul, twenty-seven 
per cent.; Milwaukee, twenty-five per cent.; New- 
ark, twenty per cent.; Providence, eighteen per 
cent.; San Francisco, seventeen per cent.; Cleye- 
land, thirteen per cent.; Chicago, Louisville, and 
Cincinnati, eleven per cent.; Pittsburg and New 
Orleans, eight per cent.; Philadelphia, six per 
cent, 

The average cost of living from 1900 to 1910, 
as compared with 1890 to 1900, has increased ac- 
cording to Dun’s Commercial Agency, thirty-five 
per cent.; Bradstreet’s Commercial Agency, 
thirty-six per cent.; United States Bureau of 
Labor, twenty-three per cent.; Massachusetts 
Commission on High Cost of Living, twenty-one 
per cent. 

Increase salary necessary to make salaries as 
good as in 1900, from $2,400 to $3,000, from $1,240 
to $1,550, from $720 to $900, from $3,500 to 
$4,375, from $1,900 to $2,375. In the rough, sala- 
ries should have been increased twenty-five per 
cent. 
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The weakness and wickedness of salaries is not 
in the maximum, but in the minimum. The 
women teachers of New York begin at $600. To 
live in New York on $600, a woman should get 
her own breakfast, pay fifteen cents for her 
luncheon, twenty-five cents for dinner, and $4 a 
week for room rent. Most teachers in New York 
do not live on their salaries for the first year or 
two, but live with friends, or have assistance from 
home, or use money which they had before. 

The minimum salary should be raised from $600 
to $720, a sum upon which it is possible for a 
woman to live in New York. 

Fort Wayne, Ind., increases salary regulated on 
the basis of scholarship, classroom efficiency, and 
length of experience combined. Each case is 
judged separately, and the salary fixed by the 


‘board of education. 


Fitchburg, unconditional annual increment plus 
more rapid advance as a reward for professional 
study. 

Cincinnati has unconditional annual increments 
until a given point in the salary schedule is 
reached. Above this the final increment is given 
for classroom efficiency and continued service. 

In Baltimore salary promotion is awarded on 
basis of classroom work; on the basis of oral and 
written examination, with bonus for special work 
of an executive nature. 

In Hastings, Neb., salary promotion is based 
on efficiency of classroom work and professional 
study. 

In Cleveland salary promotion is based on effi- 
ciency as voted by principals and supervisors. 

In New York city salary increase is uncon- 
ditional for seven years. Any increase above that 
must be by vote of majority of the board of super- 
intendents for meritorious service. 

“Merit system” in New York is opposed by the 
commission on the ground that it would open the 
way for political and other influence. 

School attendance under women principals is 
slightly better than under men, but it is too slight 
to have significance. 

Promotions in elementary schools is slightly 
better under women than men principals, but it is 
too slight to signify anything. 

Women stay in the service in New York longer 
than men. 

Thirty-nine per cent. of the teachers of New 
York leave within ten years. 

Women teachers are absent from duty in New 
York city two and one-half times as much as men. 

Weekly wages oi women in other industries is 
seventy-nine per cent. that of men. 

In the North Atlantic states women teachers’ 
wages is seventy-one per cent. that of men. 

In elementary schools in New York women re- 
ceive but sixty per cent. as much as men. 

If all boys in high schools and in the seventh 
and eighth grades were taught by men, the men 
would be only one-tenth of the force. As a mat- 
ter of fact, there are in New York one-eighth of 
the force mén. 

In New York the applicants for men teachers, 
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in proportion to the positions occupied by men, 
are nearly twice as great as of women. 

The proportion of men receiving appointments 
is greater than the proportion of men in the ser- 
vice. 

Of applicants for certificates, the women are 


_much better prepared than the men. Only forty- 


four per cent. of the men passed, and sixty-one per 
cent. of the women. 

There is no evidence that the supply of women 
teachers is relatively greater than of men. 

There is equal pay for men and women for city 
superintendents, associate superintendents, district 
superintendents, principals of high schools, prin- 
cipals of training schools, principals: of model 
schools, model teachers, directors of kindergarten, 
teaching and sewing, teachers of cooking and 
sewing, evening schools and vacation schools, 
principals of truant schools, parental schools, and 
schools for the deaf, teachers of schools for the 
deaf and blind. 

The following cities pay the same salaries to 
men and women: Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, San Francisco, Pittsburg, Milwaukee, 


‘Detroit, Washington, Lotisville, Minneapolis, In- 


dianapolis, Kansas City, Mo., St. Paul, Toledo, 
Denver, Columbia, Los Angeles, Fall River, 
Memphis, Omaha, Portland, Ore., Seattle, Nash- 
ville. 

There is a larger percentage of men teaching 
in equal-pay cities than in those that discriminate 
in favor of men. 

In many of the fifty largest cities there are no 
men teachers in elementary schools. 

For half a century the women teachers of New 
York have been struggling for equal pay. 

In 1862, at the State Teachers’ Association, 
Susan B. Anthony offered a resolution to the 
effect that “justice requires that the amount of 
compensation should not be regulated by sex, but 
by the service rendered.” 

To-day “equal pay” only means that there 
should be but one salary for a position. Man or 
woman should receive the salary of a position. 

A man is worth no more than a woman, except 
when man’s masculine traits as such have a special 
money value. 

If a woman can occupy the position that a man 
has. occupied, it is proof that his masculine traits 
are not needed in that position, in which case he is 
worth no more than the woman who can fill that 
position. 

The commission holds that there are positions 
that should not be occupied by women, or that in 
certain positions a number of men teachers are 
absolutely needed. 

The commission is unanimously of the opinion 
that, to retain men in the positions where “mas- 
culine traits” have a special money value, it is 
necessary to pay a higher salary than would be 
necessary to secure and retain able women in the 
same position. But—and it is a very large BUT 
—if women are employed in those positions, they 
should be paid the same salary as men would be 
paid in that position. 
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The commission would have, by way of illustra- 
tion, two positions as physical training teachers. 
“Class A” would require nothing that a woman 
could not do satisfactorily, while “Class B” would 
require a leader in track athletics, field athletics, 
etc., in which “masculine traits’? would be at a 
premium. If aman was in “Class A” he must be 
content with the salary of “Class A,” and if per- 
chance a woman should appear who was a super- 
ior leader in baseball, football, high jumps, etc., 
she should be paid “Class B” salary. 

Teachers of boys in the upper grades and high 
schools should be higher than teachers of 
lower grades, or than teachers of girls in upper 
grades or high schools, and the salaries should be 
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higher, high enough to retain men in those posi- 
tions, but if a woman was in the position her pay 
should be the same. 

Salaries of principals of schools should be 
graduated according to the size of the school. 

There are now in New York eighty-five salary 
schedules. The commission recommends that 
these be reduced to thirty-nine. 

The commission is most emphatic in its recom- 
mendation that salaries should be paid for posi- 
tion and not for sex. 

No salaries should be reduced. 

The welfare of the children rather than financial 
economy should be the consideration of first im- 
portance in the appointment of teachers. 


» 


WHILE LOOKING ABOUT. 


JOHN FARREN SCHOOL, CHICAGO. 


Rarely have I found so much in every grade 
and every subject that was suggestive as in this 
school. The spirit is: simply delightful. Every 
teacher seems to have a special ambition to make 
and break a record in the best achievement. 

This spirit is contagious, and every child 
seems to have caught the inspiration. Somehow 
I felt all the time that the air was charged with 
aspiration. . 

Not once in classroom, in going in or out, or in 
the yard did there seem to be the slightest occasion 
for any teacher to think of discipline. 

I am so accustomed to hear teachers say: 
“There, that will do, John,” or, “Is that the way 
to sit? or stand? or walk?” and so on and on to 
the end of the chapter, that it is highly refreshing 
to be in a school where the work has been so 
‘well done, and the spirit of emulation in right do- 
ing is so uniform and ardent that not once in the 
half day did it appear to dawn upon teacher or 
pupil that there was any liability of anything going 
wrong. 

Never elsewhere have I seen a school of 1,000 
children with 300 of them colored without the 
slightest suggestion that anyone for a moment 
realized that there was a difference in color. 

Each room elects a captain and vice-captain of 
‘the room for guidance in marching and for gen- 
‘eral direction in class activities, .etc., and the 
classes were sure to elect a colored boy or girl if 
one was especially equipped for the leadership. 

Rhythm, freedom, individuality were in the air 
rather than militarism. There was no “‘eft, left, 
left” emphasis for the marching, but, as a rule, 
they did keep step as the thousand pupils went 


[Editorial Observations. ] 


out, but if by chance one did not put his left foot 
down when the other 999 did you were entirely 
sure that he had the rhythm by which his right 
foot echoed with the 999 left feet. There is some- 
thing very charming in the absence of the me- 
chanical. 

Mrs. Colt took the entire eighth grade to the 
art museum the day before, just to watch them on 
the street, in the car, in the museum. She gave 
no advice, or counsel, or warning in advance; she 
wanted to see what eight years in school 
had done for them. Had the rhythm of the 
school become rhythm on the street, or would 
they become hilarious, and turn into the “rough 
house” when they were by themselves? The 
demonstration was eminently pleasing. 

I was in Chicago at that time when the Na- 
tional Dairy show was at the Colosseum for ten 
days, and each day one of the domestic science 
classes of the city served the luncheon at the cafe 
of the Colosseum. 

It was my especial privilege to be at the exhi- 
bition the day that the girls of the John Farren 
were on duty. It was the real thing and they did 
it in the real way. : 

In the domestic science class the goods are 
ordered of the local grocer, who sends his bill to 
the school department. In this way the pupils do 
real buying even if they do not themselves pay the 
bills. 

The most unusual work I saw was in the sub- 
normal class. This class is made up from the 
sub-normal children in three districts. 

Dr. McMichaels of the child study depart- 
ment of the Chicago Normal school examines 
every child in the city whose backwardness is a 
matter of importance in the view of the teacher. 

He seeks the cause of the slowness, dullness, or 
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indifference. Is it eyesight, hearing, tonsils, or 
other physical defects; or is it mental defect? 

Out of about 2,500 children in three districts 
he finds twenty genuinely sub-normal children, 
mentally, and these are in a room in the John 
Farren_ school. 

The work is intensely interesting. Of course 
it is distinctly individual. The teacher was taken 
from the corps and specialized along these lines. 
She receives $50 a year extra pay for having 
this class. 

When a child is sent to this room, there ac- 
companies the child, from Dr. McMichaels, a very 
full typewritten diagnosis on paper 
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“His academic work has improved also. At 
first he was nervous and made mistakes in his 
work when anyone watched him. I have known 
him to become all mixed up in a simple multipli- 
cation example when I was doing the example 
with him, but when left to work alone to get a 
difficult long division example correct. He has 
overcome this nervousness now, and works well 
because the work is so informal. 

“I have encouraged him to help in the room 
and with the smaller children, and have made him. 
feel of some importance instead of one beneath 
the rest.” 

“The improvement in the case of 


that fits the record book. After 
2 ==. | Rachael L—— has not been nearly 


the child has been there a few days, 
long enough for the teacher to know 
the case, the teacher also gives a 
diagnosis of the case, and from time 
to time the teacher enters a com- 
plete statement of progress, with 
encouragements and  discourage- 
ments. 

Here are two samples of the 
records found in Miss Mulroy’s 
records. They are very individual, 
of course, as is all the work. These 
are typical reports:— 

“Michael M—— came to the sub- 
normal room September 25, 1910. 
The data sent out by the child study department 
for his case was as follows:— 

“*This lad is both subnormal and physically 
disorganized. Were it not for the history of the 
case, which is wholly to the contrary, we would be 
led to believe that this boy is disintegrating physi- 
cally as the result of chorea or perhaps of epilepsy, 
but there seems to be nothing of the kind present 
in the history of the case, so we infer that it is 
simply a deep-seated pathological condition of the 
nervous system, which is also responsible in large 
measure for the mental retardation present. 

“*He needs to be encouraged, requires an 
abundance of handwork, and needs to be cheered 
up, inasmuch as he is chronically depressed.’ 

“He was, as the data states, chronically de- 
pressed. He seemed content to sit in his seat 
and do mechanically the work which was handed 
him, and to be happy if unnoticed by the children 


‘and me. His forehead was almost constantly 


wrinkled, and he seemed puzzled and bewildered. 

“His instruction was, of necessity, mostly indi- 
vidual, as he does higher academic work than any 
of the other children. The aim in his case was 
plainly to make ‘him forget himself, and to make 
him feel himself one of the room. This was easily 
done in his individual work by making casual re- 
marks about topics not in the lesson and by lead- 
ing him on to talk, thus making the work as in- 
formal as’ possible. 

“In six weeks he has greatly changed. He now 
takes part in the dramatization of stories, whereas 
before he frowned and shook his head when 
chosen by the children to play. While doing his 
handwork now he hums constantly at his work, 
and his face wears a bright, pleasant look. 


GRACE E. MULROY. 


so rapid, however. At eight years. 
of age Rachael looked and acted 
like a child of five. The data says 
of her:— 

“*This girl is extremely infantile, 
and, indeed, there is some question 
as to whether she will be able to 
take hold of the work even in the 
sub-normal room until she has be- 
come older and more mature.’ 

“She had been in the sub-normal 
room about six months before she 
even said a word audibly. She 
whispered a word now and then 
when worked with a long time, but could not dis- 
tinguish one word from another, no matter how 
simple. 

“She was, I realized, more on a plane with the 
kindergarten child than the school child, so I gave 
her kindergarten instruction and work, such as 
stringing beads, playing with pegs, etc., always. 
allowing her to sit with the primer class i in read- 
ing. 

“Gradually a little knowledge came to her, untib 
now she speaks in an audible tone and can read 
from the board such sentences as ‘I have a kitty,” 
‘I love mamma,’ etc. 

“She is still, of course, not even an average first- 
grade child, but the fact that she is learning gives. 
us great courage.” 

Of course the end aimed at is physical and 
mental activity, with as much precision and 
rhythm as possible. 

The wonder to me was that any one of the 
twenty was ever allowed in a grade. Not one of 
them could ever get one particle of advantage 
from a grade room. 

They do not get much here, but they do all get 
something, they are all making some slight 
progress. There is something that all of them 
can do. Clay modeling, basketry, jig-sawing, 
dramatization, marching, simple gymnastics, sim- 
ple play. games, and other forms of activity do 
find the children in some way. 

There is very little book work. They read a 
little after a fashion. They know a little of num- 
ber, can write a little, and draw somewhat. The 
gain in enunciation is most noticeable. 

It is intensely interesting work, and the 
achievement is really remarkable even if the attain- 
ment is not great. 
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GETTYSBURG ADDRESS. 


Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought forth upon this continent a new 
nation, conceived in liberty, and dedicated to the proposition that all men are created. 
equal. Now we are engaged in a great civil war, tes whether that nation, or any 
nation so conceived and so dedicated, can long endure. e are met on a great battle- 
field of that war. We have come to dedicate a portion of that field as a final resting place 
for those who here gave their lives that the nation might live. It is altogether fitting and 
proper that we should do this. But in a larger sense we cannot dedicate, we cannot con-- 
secrate, we cannot hallow this ground. The brave men, living and dead, who struggled 
here, have consecrated it far above our power to add or detract. The world will little 
note, nor long remember, what we say here, but it can never forget what they did here. 
It is for us, the living, rather to be dedicated here to the unfinished work which they who. 
fought here have thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be here dedicated to 
the great task remaining before us, that from these honored dead we take increased devo- 
tion to that cause for which they gave the last full measure of devotion; that we here 
highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain; that this nation, under God,. 
shall have a new birth of freedom, and that the government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people, shall not perish from the earth.—Abraham y pase 9 


HEALTH DAY. 


5 


THE OBSERVANCE OF HEALTH DAY IN SCHOOLS.* 
BY THOMAS F. HARRINGTON, M. D., 
Director of Schoo] Hygiene, Boston. 

In the report of the board of health of the city 
of Lowell, Mass., for 1898 it was recommended 
that one day in each year be set aside for the ob- 
servance of Sanitation Day in the schools. The 
suggestion was too far in advance of the times, 
and was not at that time carried out. 

In 1909 the school ¢ommittee of the city of Bos- 
ton voted that there should be an observance of 
Health Day in the public schools on May 12 of the 
same year. In 1910, in order to increase the use- 
fulness of the day and to emphasize its impor- 
tance, the date was changed to October 7, near 
the beginning of the school year, and on that day 
the movement was given fresh impetus by a large 
public meeting of teachers, physicians, nurses, 
parents, and others under the direction of the Bos- 
ton school board. Tremont temple was crowded 
to the doors. 

What are some of the reasons for and against a 
Health Day in schools? » 

“T am tired of these frills and fads,” says one 
loftily. But is not Health Day something larger? 

“Ought not every day to be a Healthful Day in 
schools?” sagely remarks another. Surely. But 
there is often a great gulf between what “ought to 
be” and “what is.”” May not the observance of 
Health Day be a means of bringing “what is” a 
little nearer to “what ought to be”? And may it 
not well be a part of such observance to teach the 
difference between “frills and fads’ and the great 
truths of physical,.mental, and sex hygiene that 
underlie health, usefulness, and happiness. 

The late Professor William James wrote in his 
“Talks on Psychology and Life’s Ideals”: “Edu- 


*Copyright, 1910, Health-Education League, Boston. Used by 
permission. 


cation consists, in its last analysis, in the organiz- 
ing of resources in the’ human being, of the 
powers of conduct that shall fit him for his social’ 
and physical world.” 

This is an admirable interpretation, worthy to- 
be “writ large” over the door of every school im 
the land. | 

Are we “fitting” our scholars as we should for 
their physical world? Dr. Edward T. Devine says 
in his “Misery and Its Causes”: II] health is per- 
haps the most constant attendant of poverty; that 
whether it be the first cause or merely a complica- 
tion of other causes, physical disability is at any 
rate a very serious disabling condition at the time 
of application, not in one-fourth, as was commonly 
supposed, but in three-fourths of all the families 
that come under the care of the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society of New York city. This is probably 
true of all families in other towns and cities that 
are in need of charitable assistance.” Would not 
the general observance of Health Day in schools, 
with its legitimate results, be a perennial agency | 
and a powerful stimulus for the betterment of ae 
these conditions? | £ 


Leonard P. Ayres, in his “Laggards in Our 
Schools,” says: “Of 20,000 children in fifteen dif- 
ferent schools in New York city, chosen fairly for 
his purpose of examination under the Russell 
Sage Foundation, 7,608.were given a physical ex- 
amination by the physicians of the board of health. 
In this examination it was found that eighty per 
cent. of the children who were of the normal age 
for their grade had some physical defect:”’ 

President Charles W. Eliot, in his “Survey of 
the Needs of Education,” says: . “American 
schools of every sort ought to provide systematic 
instruction on public and private hygiene, diet, sex 
hygiene, the prevention of disease and premature 
death, not only because these subjects profoundly 
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affect human affections and public happiness, but 
because they are of high economic importance. 
This is by no means impossible; indeed, it would 
not even be difficult, for it is a subject that is full 
-of natural history as well as social interest.” 

Superintendent Stratton D. Brooks of Boston 
thas said: “All education must be based on the 
physical ability of the child.” 

Much progress has been made of late in both 
public hygiene and school hygiene. And the end 
ais mot yet. 

Laws have been passed in nearly all of the states 
and territories declaring that physiology and 
‘hygiene (for the most part with reference to alco- 
‘holic drinks and tobacco) shall be taught in the 
‘public schools. In Massachusetts the law directs 
that means of preventing tuberculosis shall be 
‘taught, also, in these schools. 

School physicians and nurses have been ap- 
pointed in many cities to examine the children 
regularly and to look after them, for preventing 
‘the spread of contagious diseases, and to remove 
obstacles tending to interfere with each child re- 
ceiving full benefit from his attendance in school. 

Sanitary bubbling fountains are required by law 
in schools in several states, and they are now tak- 
ing the place of the old unsanitary drinking cup. 

More and better playgrounds are providing for 
the city boys a substitute for the country’s splen- 
‘did environment of field, stream, and forest, 
greatly to their moral and physical advantage. 

Courses of physical education, comprising calis- 


‘thenics, athletics, drills, dances, games, etc., have 


‘been introduced and are being enlarged and ex- 
‘tended in many schools. 


Furthermore, a marked change is taking place - 
from the old perfunctory, negative, narrow, ill-: 


proportioned teaching of the ill effects of alcoholic 
‘drinks and tobacco to the saner and better 
methods of the broad, a and progressive 


“hygiene of to-day. 


What, then, is the next step to be taken in the 
~way of progress? Plainly this: We need now to 
organize more efficiently the resources of the 
‘home and the school, of the teaching and the 
medical professions, that we may better fit our 
children for their social, moral, and physical world. 

Education of this sort is a task of great diffi- 
culty. Consequently there must be more “team 
~work” on the part of teachers, physicians, nurses, 
‘pupils, and parents. All of the forces that make 
‘for health and efficiency must work together 
‘under wise leadership. Then, and not till then, 
shall we see adequate results. 

To show that this team work is possible, I will 
‘give a bit of my own experience. I have seen 
‘myself the manifest interest of mothers in the 
~simple lessons of preventive medicine and their 
‘appreciation of the value of such lessons. This 
was in the summer of 1896 at Lowell, Mass., when 
‘the board of health excursions were inaugurated 
on the Merrimac river for mothers and their sick 
babies. 

To see the nurse or some attendant undress the 
"baby, wash it, re-clothe it, prepare its food, and 
are for the utensils gave to the parent or “young 
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mother” a knowledge which no amount of lectur- 
ing would ever carry. When, later in the day, the 
nurse requested the mothers to demonstrate the 
lesson taught on the outward trip, the results were 
most gratifying. 

There are many evidences of this willingness to 
work for child welfare with the school, viz., the 
mothers’ meetings in many kindergartens and 
primary schools, and the various home and school 
associations. 

The observance of Health Day will help us to 
secure more of this desirable co-operation. 

To all of which the experienced educator will 
advance this practical objection: The public 
schools and their teachers are overloaded as they 
are, without adding these new burdens. 

It is doubtless true that the nervous strain is 
excessive for many teachers, and especially for 
many women. The late President Harper of the 
University of Chicago once said: “The number of 
physical wrecks furnished by .the profession of 
teaching is certainly larger in proportion than for 
any other calling in life. In no other work can it 
be so truly said that the toiler gives forth his own 
strength to those for whom he toils.” 

Lyman A. Best, secretary of the New York City 
Board of Retirement of Public School Teachers, 
in his third annual report, says: “There were 127 
teachers retired during the year ending February, 
1910. Of these, forty-six, or more than one-third 
of the whole number, were suffering from neuras- 
thenia, or nervous breakdown.” 

Then he adds: “Those of us who have spent 
our lives in the schoolroom know of innumerable 
cases of physical breakdown and nervous prostra- 
tion due to close application to duty in stuffy, im- 
properly-cleaned, and poorly-ventilated school- 
rooms filled with children who often transmit dis- 
eases, not only to each other, but to their 
teachers.” 

From these facts it is evident that the observ- 
ance of Health Day is needed, not only for the 
pupils, but also for the teachers. 

And while it is true that many teachers are 
overworked, it is also true that much of the ner- 
vous force of the teacher (also of the pupil) is 
wasted because the principles of private and 
school hygiene are so poorly understood and prac 
ticed. 

The schools are now being called upon to take 
up vocational training and other things. Their 
work is to be largely increased. 

The time has come for the school to demand a 
restatement of its problems and a readjustment of 
its burdens. 

“The life” is more than arithmetic or any of 
these helps to make a living, more than scholar- 
ship (valuable as all of these things are), more im- 
portant, more fundamental. 

“The life” must fit the physical world—espe- 
cially during the growing period of youth. This 
is no less imperative than for it to fit our social 
and moral environment. 

Whatever other tasks are laid upon the school, 
the irresistible trend of things is toward a wise 
physical education of the body, not as an end in 
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blood and the healthy blood vessels that are in- 
dispensable to the health and strength of the 
nerves and the brain. 

This is not to make the body first. The brain 
and the mind must ever be supreme. But the mil- 
lionfold cells of brain and nerve can be properly 


nourished to do their work only by and through a . 


healthy body. 

In view of the magnitude of these health inter- 
ests; the school must say to the home, to the 
church, to the business, professional, and social 
worlds, the time has come when we must have not 
only more money, but more active personal co- 
operation from all the forces that make for health 
of mind and body. 

The observance of Health Day in our schools 
will greatly help everywhere to emphasize this de- 
mand. 

There may be difficulties here, as in every good 
work. But for what are energy, patience, and 
courage but to conquer the difficulties that stand 
in the way of human progress? 

In offering the following suggestions and out- 
lines (which were given to the teachers of all 
grades for the observance of Health Day in the 
schools of Boston), it is earnestly hoped that the 
Health Day movement may be extended to the 
schools of other towns and cities far and wide, 
and that many superintendents of schools and 
many teachers may find in these brief hints some- 
thing that can be amplified so as to fulfill the aim 
and purpose of the day. 

Lessons in health are so individual and are so 
interwoven with the environment that no fixed 
program meets the needs of all peoples in all 
localities. The object of the lesson, however, is 
robbed of much of its effectiveness when the les- 
son and its application are not made personal. 
To do this requires a definite scheme, yet elastic 
enough to contain a truth which each child can 
claim as her own. In order that such a scheme 
shall be practical, the observance of the special 
day must be correlated to the teachings and the 
exercises being carried out daily in the home life 
and in the school life of the child. 

Thus he learns readily that those teachings and 
those exercises are for health and happiness. To 
accomplish this object, we have reduced all the 
teachings in physiology and hygiene, as well as the 
special lesson in physical education, to four fun- 
damentals, which may be grouped as _ follows: 
Cleanliness, fresh air and sunshine, food and drink, 
exercise and rest. 

Teachers of physiology and hygiene should pre- 
sent data and charts illustrating the efficiency of 
health and the prevalence of disease. 

It is desirable that the schools lead the way for 
the better understanding of health laws -and ordi- 
nances enacted by state and city. 

The creation of a more intelligent and powerful 
public opinion is necessary for their better en- 
forcement, 

It is suggested that the forenoon session of 
Health Day include definite instruction given by 
teachers or others (as was done in the Boston 
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itself, but in order that it may furnish the good 


schools) upon the underlying reasons for these 
laws and ordinances, or for those that may be 
selected as the most timely and important. 

It is also suggested that a public meeting, under 
the direction of the superintendent of schools and 
the board of education, be held, taking the place 
of the afternoon school session, as an important 
part of the observance of the day. 

Prominent and able speakers, good music, plat- 
form drills, and other similar exercises by the ad- 
vahced classes will arouse a widespread public in- 
terest and make the meeting a success. 


THE DELINQUENT AND INCORRIGIBLE. 
BY SUPERINTENDENT C. F. CARROLL, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

The delinquent child is not necessarily incorrigi- 
ble. He is generally under twelve years of age, 
is usually behind his class, and sensitive as to his 
inability to do the work prescribed. He seeks the 
companionship of others like himself, and often 
attaches himself to a gang of lawless wanderers. 
He is a most serious menace to the moral con- 
dition of a great city. If the retarded boy re- 
mains in school he may become an incorrigible. 

Three rooms for pupils of this class are in 
operation in two different school buildings, The 
children in these three rooms come from public 
schools in different parts of the city. Practically 
every child that becomes irregular in attendance 
or that becomes a sericus problem in discipline 
is transferred to one of these schoc!s, all of 
which are graded according to age and advance- 
ment of pupils. These boys are received by 
women teachers, selected because they can at 
once interest such children. -They are stimulated 
to try to make up lost time, and are provided 
with a variety of physicil and industrial activi- 
ties. One teacher is expected to teach from 
twelve to fifteen of these boys. Such a teacher 
has been able to restore to normal condition 
practically every boy that has come under her 
care. 

The explanation of the marvelous success of 
such a school is found in the sympathetic attitude 
of the teacher, for no show of force is ever at- 
tempted. It is strictly a social transformation in 
which the boy has found a friend and helper who 
devotes herself constantly and, in a sense, exclu- 
sively to his great need. The teacher herself 
must be an artist, and work wholly on a scientific 
basis, seeking to find and strengthen the best im- 
pulses of children who are morally diseased and, 
for the time, unfit for the companionship of 
average children.—Report. 


All good teaching keeps in mind the fact that 
the child will use what is learned under conditions 
entirely different from that in which it is learned, 


G. W, G., Michigan; | wish to say that I am 
more and more pleased with the Journal of Edu- 
cation from year to year, I regard it as one of 
the best school papers in the country because it is 
helpful in all departments of school work, 
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BY N. M. 


Making a stencil is always a desirable problem 
in design, requiring special treatment in order that 
the different parts may hold together. 


The three points to be considered in design’ 


must each receive due attention in turn. __ First, 
the subject to be used. 

When the question is asked, “What shall the de- 
sign be made from?” usually the answer is: “Any- 
thing.” But. unfortunately, “anything” always 
means “‘nothing.”” Designs require material to be 
made from, the same as everything else, as from 
nothing nothing comes. 

Select the subject definitely, and try to have it 
suitable for the purpose it is to be used for. 

When the subject is selected and the space in 
which it is to be used decided upon, the arrange- 
ment in that space is the second point in design. 

The third point is the treatment. The fact that 
it is to be cut as a stencil makes it necessary that 
ties are left to hold the pattern together, and as 
straight lines are easier to cut than curves, often- 
times we shall simplify the design as far as pos- 
sible by substituting straight lines wherever we 
can. Outlines may be added by embroidery. 

Belts are good problems to begin with and 
simple to work out. In order to make a belt that 
will be strong and serviceable, have a strip of linen 
five inches wide and the length needed. Turn in 
half an inch at each edge, fold in half, and a two- 
inch belt will be made. It is strong, being double, 
and may be finished, last thing, with a row of 
machine stitching along each edge, or it may be 
very neatly sewn by hand, so that no stitches will 
be seen, 


STENCILED AND EM- 
BROIDERED LINEN. 


PAIRPOINT. 


All the stenciling and embroidery is to be fin- 
ished before it is sewn, then the inside piece covers 
the back of the work. 

Make the unit for the design one inch wide and 
a length that will repeat several times in the length 


UNITS. FOR BELTS. 


It is best to prepare the paper that is to be used 
to cut the stencil from, by brushing some linseed 
oil over strong manilla wrapping paper and hang- 
ing it up to dry, which will take about twenty-four 
hours. <A few sheets will give enough material for 
the class to cut several stencils from. 

When the design is finished trace it onto the 
stencil paper and cut out the spaces with a sharp 
knife. 

If the belt is to be washed at any time, the de- 
sign had better be put on with oil colors thinned 
with turpentine to the consistency of cream. If 
the color should, show any tendency to spread on 
the material, make the paint thicker. When these 
colors are quite dry, the belt may be washed care- 
fully, and it will be as good as new. 


BELT DESIGNS. 
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Pin the stencil over thé linen in just the place 
where the design is to be, and with a short-haired, 
rather stiff brush dab the color into the spaces. 
When one unit is done, move the stencil to the 
next space, and repeat until the whole length of 
the belt is done. Lay the work aside until the 
color is dry, which will take about a day to be- 
come quite hard. 

The next step is to go all round the edge of the 
design with embroidery silk in outline stitch. 

A white linen belt stenciled with a design in 
blue, either one or two tones, and outlined with a 
very dark blue silk, is pretty to use with a blue 


> 

WORKING DRAWING OF WORKBAG. 
suit. A natural colored linen belt, with designs in 
browns or brown and blue, and outlined in a 
darker shade of one of the colors, is a good addi- 
tion to the linen suit. 

If a dark-toned fabric is used and the design is 
a lighter tint of the same color, which may be ac- 
complished by using oil colors mixed with white, a 
white silk outline is attractive. 

The color scheme should be very simple, confin- 
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ing it to one, or at most to two Colors, but very 
often the most pleasing results will come from 
using one or two tones of one color, with a lighter 
or darker outline. 

Another excellent piece of craftswork both for 
construction and decoration is found in the work- 
bag. A good problem is offered in making a 
working drawing of the different parts of the bag. 
An excellent piece of constructive work is found in 
making the bag itself, with its interlining of card- 
board. A border to be used around the lower 
part is all that could be desired, from the decora- 
tive point of view. 

Each child should determine the size she wishes 


UNIT FOR WORKBAG BORDER. 


her bag to be, the diameter of the bottom and the 
height of the sides. 

They will find that they need a circular piece of 
linen for the bottom of the bag, with enough al- 
lowed for the seam, a straight strip for the side, 
the same sized pieces of the lining material, two 
circular pieces of cardboard for the bottom, and a 
narrow strip to go between the bag and the lining, 
to stiffen the sides. 

Ribbon or silk cord. will furnish the draw 
strings. 

When the parts are all cut out accurately, the 
border should be stenciled and the outline worked 
before the bag is made up. 
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Try the color scheme selectéd on the drawing 
of the design before using it upon the cloth. The 
embroidered outline may be a contrasting color if 
it is desired, or part of the design might be worked 
in darning stitch.if it would be desirable to intro- 
duce a touch of bright color in some small spaces. 

When the decoration is finished, join the ends 
of the strip, then sew the lower edge to the cir- 
cular piece for the bottom. Next make the lining 
in the same way. Place one of the circular pieces 
of cardboard on the bottom of the bag, and draw 
the seam over it with a few long stitches passed 
from one side of the card to the other, holding the 
edges in place. Repeat this with the lining, then 
place the cards together, then draw the lining and 
the sides of the bag in place. Slip the strip of 
cardboard between the lining and the side of the 
bag. 

Turn in a strip in both the lining and the mate- 
rial, and have two rows of stitching about half an 
inch apart to hold the draw strings. 

When the strings are in place, knot a large glass 
bead one and a half inches from the ends, and let 
the remainder hang down in a little tassel. 

Work of this kind carefully planned and worked 
out along individual lines, both in construction 
and design, will. raise the sewing lessons from 
routine work to an art-craft. 


TEACHING THE FOREIGN CHILD TO READ. 
BY VIRGINIA BAKER. 


The foreign child who enters the first-grade 
room utterly ignorant of the English language is, 
necessarily, handicapped, and she who undertakes 
the task of teaching him to read that language 
must, to be thoroughly successful, possess three 
requisites—tact, patience, and sympathy. 

The foreign child is, usually, eager to acquire 
English, but his tongue refuses to obey the man- 
dates of his ambition. He doesn’t have much 
difficulty with any consonant sounds, save r and h, 
but the vowel sounds seem to roll about in his 
mouth like balls. He wrestles desperately with 
a, é, i, 6, and ii; 4, particularly, seeming to be his 
shibboleth. 

What we term his “foreign pronunciation” can 
be only remedied by careful and systematic drill 
in phonics. Teach the various vowel sounds 
slowly and thoroughly, over and over again. 
Teach them from cards and from the blackboard. 
Vary the drills every two or three days to relieve 
their monotony. Teach the consonants with the 
vowels, of course, and then blend the two classes 
of sounds together. Begin to build short words 
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as soon as possible, for even if the child does not 
know the meaning of the words, their sounds will 
be impressed upon his ear, and later, when he 
meets with them in the book, they will seem like 
familiar friends. 

From the very first pay strict attention to ac- 
cent. Most foreign children fail to accent sylla- 
bles even in long words, The lack of accent 
renders their reading monotonous, and is really 
trying to the teacher’s nerves. Give accent drills 
frequently. The children enjoy them if presented 
as games in which he who does best is rewarded 
in some simple way. - 

As soon as the child has mastered sufficient 
English to understand what you say, teach the 
meaning of the period, comma, interrogation 
point, and exclamation point. Drill upon the ris- 
ing and falling inflections of the voice. The child 
will, at first, exaggerate the rising inflection, but 
will, himself, soon correct his fault. Read the 
most difficult sentences and ask him to imitate 
your expression. Do this often during the first 
half year. In the second half year lead him to see 
and remedy his own errors. 

At least once a week let the children lay aside 
their books, and give them a “test.” Have boxes 
of small cards on which you have printed and writ- 
ten words from the reader. Spread the cards 
on the table, and let the children draw those con- 
taining words which they recognize. The one 
who draws the greatest number of cards wins the 
game. Written and printed sentence tests are 
also very helpful. 

The teaching of memory gems goes hand in 
hand with the teaching of reading, but it is essen- 
tial to select the gems to be taught with care. 
I once visited a first-grade room where the un- 
fortunate infants were struggling with Long- 
fellow’s “Psalm of Life.” Both.they and their 
teacher appeared weary. For foreign children 
choose short, simple rhymes, easily understood, — 
rhymes that appeal to the childish nature, rhymes 
that deal with the things that enter into every-day 
life. Always bear in mind how limited the little 
aliens’ vocabularies are. 

Use pictures freely to illustrate memory gems 
and reading lessons. Don’t depend entirely upon 
the illustrations in the text-books. 

The foreign child has, generally, a keen sense of 
humor, and is quick to laugh at his own mistakes. 
Don’t be afraid of laughing with him. A laugh 
is better, many times, than a reproof. Children 
thoroughly enjoy a “chummy” teacher, and the 
hardest lesson becomes easy when the little 
learners have no frowns to fear nor sharp re- 
bukes to dread. 


Culture is to be looked for ratber in the quality of teacbing than in the subjects 
taugbt.—Professor HH. R. Driggs, University of Utab. 
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NATURE STUDY. 


THE POTATO, 
BY ANNA E, MCGOVERN; 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

I. Aim of the Lesson.— 

To guide children into the careful observation 
of what people generally consider “common 
things.” 

II. Preparatory Work—Picture Study.— 

One of Millet’s pictures, as “The Angelus,” 
“The Potato Gatherers,” or “Going to Work.” 
Millet knew nature’s ways by heart, and his pic- 
tures dignify labor. 

III. Presentation—Observations and Experi- 
ments.— 

Nearly all the observations and experiments 
suggested in this lesson may be made even in the 
winter. 

1. Grate a potato on a piece of cheese cloth; 
squeeze out the water and measure it. 

2. Grate a good-sized potato into a dish of 
water, and measure the starch that is deposited 
in the dish. 

3. Cut a-potato, and to the cut surface apply 
iodine. What is the result? Iodine colors 
starch blue. 

4. Plant, in fertile soil,'a piece of potato con- 
taining a single eye. As soon as the rootlets 
begin to start divide the eye and piece into two 
parts and replant. In a few days after the root- 
lets have again started, divide the two pieces into 
four and replant. This operation may be per- 
formed again and again. 


Fie. 1.—Transverse and ‘longitudina! sections of the potato: a, skin; 
b, cortical layer; c, outer medullary layer; d, inner medullary 
area. 

5. The potato is an enlarged underground 
stem, provided with numerous buds (eyes) similar 
to those on the stems of plants above ground. 
Compare potato with some of the common stems 
above ground—eyes of potato with nodes on 
stems above ground. Hold a thin slice, cut 
crosswise, up to the light, and compare appearance 
with cross section of a stem above ground. The 
outer skin—a brown corky substance—corre- 
sponds roughly to the bark of an overground 
stem, 


6. Examine and describe a thin slice cut 
lengthwise. 

%. Plant a whole potato, a half; a quarter: a 
piece with one eye, and decide which is best. 

8. Place a potato in a warm place for a few 
days, and discover why it becomes Shriveled. Re- 
call the amount of water in the potato, 

9. Plant a potato with the stém end upward; 
plant another with the bud end upward, and note 
the difference in growth. 

10. Find out which contains more water, young 
or ripe tubers. 

11. Examine a potato sprouting in the cellar. 
(Recall the amount of nourishment stored in the 


potato.) 


Fia. 2.—Tuber, showing arrangement and 
order of sprouting of eyes. 


12. Place one end of a thin slice cut crosswise 
in colored liquid (water colored with red ink), and 
observe the water passing upward through the 
rings of growth. 

13. Find out by personal investigation how the 
roots of a young potato plant grow—from the 
underground joints or nodes of the stem instead 
of from the seed piece. 

14. Dig up piece of potato you have planted, 
and see which starts first, shoots or roots. 

15. Find out how many tubers form on each 
underground stem. Children should be led to 
discover the following facts when it is possible :— 

(1) Roots: Long, fibrous; strike down deep to 
find food and moisture. 

(2) Stems: Stout, branching, triangular, in- 
completely winged. Underground branches end 
in thickened tips—the tubers. 

(3) Leaves: Alternate, compound large and 
small leaflets. 

(4) Flowers: Wheelshaped, in clusters, on 
curving sterfis. Whitish in color. 

(5) Fruit: A round purplish green berry, called 
potato ball. 

HISTORY. 


The potato was first introduced into Europe 
between 1580 and 1585 by the Spaniards, and 
afterwards by the English. It is believed to be a 


(Comtinued om page 131.) 
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WHY START FOR MOBILE EARLY? 

We have inquiries regarding a later starting 
time than midnight of Monday, February 20. 
No one has any conceivable interest in having 
anyone go on that train. The railroad even does 
not care to have anyone especially take that train, 
but there are some reasons why people going to 
Mobile primarily for the educational meetings 
should take that train. 

It is the earliest possible train to take. 

It is the only train that gets one to Mobile on 
Wednesday afternoon. 

It is the only train that will enable one to be 
at the Wednesday evening meetings, which are 
among the most profitable of the week. These 
are the National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation and the notable meeting on agricultural 
education. 

The only other reason for going on that train is 
that rooms at the hotels are much more likely to 
be available Wednesday afternoon than Thurs- 
day morning. Whoever has been to the Mardi 
Gras—or any large convention—knows that it 
is pre-eminently wise to be on the ground early, 
even when rooms are reserved. 

No hotel will force people out of a room in the 
morning for the sake of reservations. If one has 
a room reserved for Thursday he has no cause for 
complaint if he gets his room any time during the 
day. 

The session of the department opens Thurs- 
day morning. 
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Of course; if one has not the meetings pri- 
marily in mind, and is indifferent to his comfort, 
it makes no difference when he arrives at Mobile. 

For the first time in many years the editor of 
the Journal of Education has no relation to the 
trip to the meeting of the department, so that he 
can speak with entire freedom. His advice to 
New England people is, if one wishes to be at the 
meetings, and wishes any comfort in Mobile:— 

First, do not go without a specific hotel reser-. 
vation. 

Second, get there Wednesday afternoon. 

Third, make the earliest possible reservations 
of Pullman car space of R. McDonough of the 
Pennsylvania railroad, 5 Bromfield street, Bos- 
ton. He can reserve Pullman space for any 
train. 

By all means take in Tuskegee if you can with- 
out sacrificing other things that are vital. 


San Francisco is more attractive than ever. 


THE VERMONT SITUATION. 

There have been all sorts of rumors. regarding 
the changes and proposed changes in Vermont. 
The facts seem to be as follows:— 

The normal schools in Vermont have been be- 
low the national standard. The principal course 
has been taken by girls coming directly from the 
elementary and rural schools, They have previ- 
ously given these girls two years’ training and 
sent them out as normal-trained teachers. This 
is four years lower in standard for admission and 
graduation than the standard of Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, or New York. Recently they 
have increased this lower course to four years, 
but it has not been in operation sufficiently long 
to produce any teachers. The higher course was 
for high school and academy graduates, and was 
for one year only. This has been increased to 
two years. Very few high school and academy 
graduates have taken the course. The product 
has been extremely high in cost considering the 
character of the product itself. 

The schools have been unfortunately located, 
each of the three being in places where there are 
insufficient children for demonstration and prac- 
tice purposes. Furthermore, they were in rather 
inaccessible places. The Randolph Normal 
school was in a very small village, three and one- 
half miles from the railroad. Its attendance was 
in the vicinity of fifty. Therefore, as this school 
was in a fine agricultural section, it seemed wise 
to convert it into an agricultural high school 
rather than to maintain it as a normal school. 
This has been done. A bill is before the legisla- 
ture at present for the creation and establishment 
of a normal school to be state-owned in buildings, 
and such school to be of the same grade and 
character as are maintained in the other New 
England states. 

In order that opportunities for training may be 
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afforded all sections of the state, a bill has passed 
providing for the establishment of teacher-train- 
ing courses in high schools and academies which 
are so located and equipped that they can pro- 
vide teachers for rural schools. A teacher-train- 
ing course requires a specialist in preparing 
teachers, the state paying at least $800 of the 
salary. There must be at least ten in the class, 
the class composed of seniors and graduates of 
the high school. Vermont is distinctively rural, 


and it is almost impossible to provide teachers for’ 


the rural schools. The adoption of the teacher- 
training course is for the purpose of producing a 
body of well-trained and well-equipped teachers. 
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California may be seen to. better advantage next 
summer than ever before. 


EMINENT TEACHERS. 

The following editorial in Harper’s Weekly is 
suggestive even if one does not agree at all with 
the final sentence:— 

“First, Nathaniel Southgate Shaler, | then 
Charles Eliot Norton, then William James, and 
now Adams Sherman Hill. Within the space of 
a very few years Harvard University has lost 
these four professors, all men of national reputa- 
tions.. They were all of. the older group, and 
that group was quite distinctly set apart from the 
great mass of younger professors and instructors. 
For one thing, the men of the older group were 
for the most part representatives of Harvard as 
it was before the elective system was introduced. 
Also, they had, as a rule, come to their professor- 
ships otherwise than by the system of slow pro- 
motion, through tk’ or four grades of aca- 
demic rank, which . prevails at our greater 
universities. Perhaps for these reasons, perhaps 
for these and other reasons combined, they were 
not specialists to the degree that is now common. 
However great their attainments in their own 
particular departments, they stood also for a very 
broad culture, a culture which extended into 
many fields. And they were men of marked per- 
sonality. What they knew was by no means all 
they contributed to the life about them. They 
contributed: influence, example, inspiration, 
charm. They were teachers in a very full sense, 
not in a narrow sense. 

“Can the more highly specialized system of to- 
day produce their equals? That is a question 
which it will perhaps be unfair to answer until 
men trained by the new system shall have lived 
through careers as long as theirs have been. But 
it is a question which will ultimately have to be 
answered, and the final judgment of the new sys- 
tem itself will in large measure depend on the 
answer.” 
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INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 

A movement is on in Massachusetts to secure 
state aid from the legislature for the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology and Boston Uni- 
versity. Practically every college and university 


in the state has rallied to the support of their pe- 
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titions, Massachusetts is the best supplied with 
creditable colleges and universities of any state in 
the Union, and she has done the least for them, 
relative to population and wealth, of any state. 
One cannot know the temper of this legislature, 
which has more new members than any other in 
half a century, but the state must do something 
for them in the future, or see their glory depart. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION AT MOBILE. 


Elsewhere in this issue we give the program 
of the Department of Superintendence, but an 
important feature of the meeting is the other so- 
cieties which meet with the | superintendents. 
Prominent. among these is the Nationa] Commit- 
tee on Agricultural Education, of which Homer 
H. Seerley, Cedar Falls, Ja., is chairman, and E. 
E. Balcomb, Providence, R. I.,.is.secretary. The 
meeting will be held Wednesday evening, Febru- 
ary 22. The program is as follows: “Agricultural 
Education in the North,” J. W. Heston, president 
State Normal school, Madison, S. D.; “Agricul- 
tural Education in the South,” J. D. Eggleston, 
state superintendent, Richmond, Va.; “The Dis- 
trict Agricultural School in the South, M. 
Parks, president Normal and Industrial College, 
Milledgeville, Ga. 

Exhibitions of industrial work from various 
states and plans of model rural schools with ex- 
planations: Nebraska—Exhibit from boys’ and 
girls’ clubs, E. C. Bishop, schools section, exten- 
sion department, Iowa State College. Alabama 
—Thomas W. Palmer, president Girls’ Industrial 

school, Montevallo. Missouri—John R. Kirk, 
president State Normal school, Kirksville. South 
Carolina—D. ‘B. Johnson, president Winthrop 
Normal and Industrial College, Rock Hill. 
North Carolina—Zebb V. Judd, county superin- 
tendent, Wake county. New York—A model 
rural school, Cornell University, Ithaca. Kan- 
sas—A model rural school, Western State 
Normal school, Hays. 

“Legislation and Progress in Agricultural Edu- 
cation,” Homer H. Seerley, president of lowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, la; E. E. 
Balcomb, department’ of agriculture and geogra- 
phy, State Normal school, Providence. 


HEROIC NEBRASKA, 


The state department does not propose to take 
any chances on the habits of the Institute instruc- 
tors. Thirty searching questions are asked. 
Among them are these: Do you use tobacco? Do 
you use intoxicating liquors? Do.you dance? 
Do you play cards? Isn't that heroic treatment? 


In Pennsylvania alone as many were killed by 
hunting accidents this season as by football in the 
forty-six states. In New England there were 
fifty per cent. more fatalities from hunting than 
from football in the entire country. In Pennsyl- 
vania the serious accidents, not fatal, were twice 
as many in hunting as in football in the United 


States, 
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SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF EDUCATION. 

Superintendent Clarence F. Carroll of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., is president of the National Society for 
the Study of Education, which meets at Mobile 
February 22. The Year Book of the society will 
be ready for distribution. The two _ topics 
treated in the Year Book are “The City School 
as a Community Centre” and “The Rural School 
as a Community Centre.” The Year Book de- 
scribes by specialists exactly what is being done 
in typical cities and rural communities. These 
Year Books are of inestimable value. They are 
often of much greater value than the bulky “Vol- 
ume of Proceedings” of the N. E. A. The dis- 
cussions upon the Year Book are always among 
the best hours of the meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence. 

MICHIGAN PENSION CAMPAIGN. 

Superintendents, teachers, and public-spirited 
citizens of Michigan have in hand a campaign for 
state pensions for teachers. The preliminary 
work has been very thorough, and the facts and 
figures are abundant and in usable shape. Those 
in charge of the plans are very hopeful of its suc- 
cess. 


RECOGNITION OF CERTIFICATES. 

The following states have rule or law for the 
recognition of certificates or diplomas from in- 
stitutions out of the state: Alabama, Arkansas, 
Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana (except in the case of Peabody Normal 
College), Maine, Mississippi, Tennessee. 
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NOBLEST OF THEM ALL. 

President J. D. Moffat of Washington and 
Jefferson College, Washington, Penn., announces, 
on behalf of the board of trustees, that they de- 
cline to receive’ a bequest of $40,000 because if 
they should do so the income from the estate 
would not be sufficient for the needs of the widow 
and six children. There would be many more be- 
quests if there were more men like President 
Moffat- 

BENEFICENCE IN 1910. 

The beneficence of the year 1910, as expressed 
by donations and bequests, reached the huge sum 
of $141,614,538, of which two-thirds, or $97,492,- 
407, was in donations. Of the grand _ total 
$61,273,182 has been given to universities, col- 
leges, and other educational institutions; $56,- 
229,243 to charitable institutions of various kinds; 
$17,654,433 to churches and other religious asso- 
ciations ; $9,536,680 to art museums, galleries, and 
municipal objects; and $1,911,000 to libraries. 
One-seventh, or $20,782,762, was the gift of 
women. 


a. 
> 


Minneapolis has a high school senior who won 
the honor of being valedictorian at graduation 
and positively refused the honor just because he 
had no taste for it. He was pleased to have had 
the highest marks for four years, but in the pub- 
licity he had no interest, — 
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George W. Perkins, late of J. P. Morgan & 
Co., is likely to distance both Rockefeller and 
Carnegie in noble public service. He will give 
of his ample means in abundance, but, what is 
of infinitely more account, he will also give him- 
self to the noblest of human service. 


Andrew Carnegie gives another $10,000,000 to 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington, making 
the total $25,000,000. Oh, what fun he must 
have making such gifts without in the slightest 
degree missing it! 


Salary increase has stopped. A rage for salary 
reduction has set in. No salary is to be more 
than fifty thousand dollars ($50,000) hereafter! 
Are you prepared for a reduction to that figure? 


It would be a national calamity for the Stout 
Institute at Menomonie to be in any wise em-. 
barrassed because of the failure of the late Sena- 
tor Stout to endow it. 


President John N. Tillman of the State Uni- 
versity of Arkansas is out in a vigorous appeal 
for the merging of all colleges in a state in the 
State University. 


Chicago would like to have the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology go to Chicago, and 
they will raise any amount of money for its en- 
dowment. 


The war editors remind us of the pro-slavery 
Northern editors in the fifties. They will be 
presidents of peace societies before a great while. 


Miss Agnes Howe of the San Jose State 
Normal school has been elected president of the 
California State Association! 


It is pitiable to see any man of thirty, sixty, 
eighty, who is not trying to keep step with the age 
in which he has to live. 

The University of Cincinnati is making great 


strides in adapting itself to the various needs of 
the city. 


Schools must furnish both preparation for get- 
ting a living and for getting the most out of life. 


“Increase the salaries” is the parting word of 
President Emeritus Seelye of Smith College. 


Boston leads the world in the average maxi- 
mum salaries of high school teachers. 


In New York city vacation playgrounds cost 
but three cents a day per child playing. 


All honor to W. E. Watt for continuing to 
shout for better air for schoolrooms. 


The School Review of Chicago University has 
struck a notable pace this year. 


Vassar College is celebrating its fiftieth anni- 
versary this year. 


Education is more and more a socializing 
process. 


A. I. I., Providence, R. I., June 29, 30, July 1, 
Mobile, February 23, 24, 25, 
San Francisco, July 8-19, 
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THE POTATO. 


(Continued from page 127.] 


native of Chile, South America, where a wild 
plant is still found which bears a close resem- 
blance to it. In some districts of South Africa a 
similar tuber is eaten by the natives. In spite of 
its many good qualities, the potato did not re- 
ceive a warm welcome when first introduced into 
Europe. A popular belief prevailed for a long 
time that it was poisonous, perhaps because it is 
related to the deadly nightshade. Parmentier, a 
noted chemist, after many efforts, finally suc. 
ceeded in introducing the potato into France. 
He rented large tracts of land near Paris for the 
purpose of cultivating potatoes. | Watchmen 
guarded the fields during the day and withdrew at 
night. Parmentier announced that anyone caught 
stealing the plants would be punished by death. 
By these strict measures the curiosity of the peas- 
ants was aroused to the highest pitch, and, of 
course, the plants disappeared very rapidly. 
When Frederick the Great of Prussia was con- 
vinced that the new plant was of great value, he 
called together the gardeners of his country, and, 
after presenting each one with a package of po- 
tatoes, he gave definite directions for their culti- 
vation. He later sent experts throughout the 
country to assist the gardeners. 

England celebrated the tercentenary of the 
potato in 1886. It was probably introduced into 
the United States toward the end of the sixteenth 
century. 


VALUE OF POTATO OROP IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


The value of the annual potato crop of the 
United States is approximately $100,000,000. 
Yields of 250 or 300 bushels an acre are fre- 
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Fic. 3.—Composition of the potato. The shaded portion repre- 
sents the average loss of nutrients when boiled. 
quently obtained over large areas, and there are 
not a few records of over 500 bushels. The aver- 
age yield for the United States is about 100 


bushels an acre. - 
VARIBTIES. 


Early Ohio, Triumph, White.Star, Dakota Red, 
Mammoth Pearl, Early Rose, Burbank, etc., etc. 
CHIEF POTATO STATES AND COUNTRIES. 

New York, Wisconsin, Michigan, Pennsylvania, 
California, Utah, and many others, 

The leading foreign countries in the produc- 
tion of potatoes are: Germany, Russia, Austria- 
Hungary, Ireland, and France. 

USES. 

The potato holds a very prominent place as an 

article of food. In the average of 376 American 
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dietary studies, potatoes were found to furnish 
12.5 per cent., or about one-eighth of the total 
food material. Sweet potato included in studies 
referred to above, however. 

COMPOSITION. 

The potato is composed of 18 or 20 per cent. 
of starch, 75 or 76 per cent. of water, and small 
quantities of fat, crude fibre, protein, and potash. 

STARCH. 

Starch grains are really little sacs which con- 
tain the true starchy matter. When put into hot 
water the sacs swell and burst, and the contents 
are set free. When starch is once dissolved, it 
can never be restored to its original form. 

MANUFACTURE. 

The manufacture of starch from potatoes is a 
very important’ industry in Germany, Holland, 
Russia, and America. Nearly $12,000,000 are in- 
vested in the United States alone in the yearly 
martufacture of starch. 

HOW BXTRACTED. 

The potatoes are cleaned, and then submitted 
to the action of a cylindrical rasper, turning at the 
rate of over 600 revolutions per minute. The 
pulp is received ona sieve, and is washed con- 
tinuously by a stream of water as long as it is 
milky looking—the milkiness is caused by 
granules of starch held in suspension, The liquid 
is conducted into vats, and the starch is separated 
and dried. 

USES OF STARCH, 

Potato starch was quite largely used in cook- 
ing until cornstarch supplanted it, but now it is 
mainly employed in making sizing for paper, 
thickening colors in calico printing, and for many 
other technical purposes. Potato starch has 
sometimes been found as an adulterant of fine 
flour and starches. Much of our commercial 
glucose is made from potatoes. In the produc- 
tion of alcohol for manufacturing purposes the 
potato is coming more and more into favor, espe- 
cially in Europe. 

ITEMS OF INTERDST. 

1. The potato is cultivated from Hammerfest, 
the most northern city of Europe, to New Zea- 
land and Australia. 

2. In 1663 the Royal Society in London 
recommended the introduction of the potato into 
Ireland as a safeguard against famine. It is 
prized by all classes of people except the Chinese. 

3. The potato is cooked in a greater variety of 
ways than any other vegetable. 

4. When the English navigator, Sir Francis 
Drake, first sent potatoes from America to Eng- 

“land, the friend who received the gift raised a 
small crop from them; threw away the potatoes, 
and tried to prepare a new dish from the seed 
balls. 

5. In its wild state, or partially improved state, 
the potato is abundantly supplied with fruit, or 
seed balls, borne on the top of the stalks. 

6. The seed of a single ball will often produce 
many varieties of potatoes; but they cannot be 
depended upon to produce the parent stock. 

?. Mr. Burbank has secured varieties from 
many different countries. Some of them are 
very curious, as, for example, the snake potato, 
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a crescent-shaped type from South America, about 
three inches long and an inch thick. The wild 
potato from Arizona resembles in shape and 
general appearance a large-sized raisin. The 
Zulu potato, a wild .variety found in Africa, is 
sometimes grown as a garden vegetable. When 
cooked it turns purple in color, and when brought 
im contact with vinegar, as in salads, it turns red. 

8, The area devoted to potato culture during 
the last decade was 2,500,000 acres annually. 

9. Potato blossoms were worn as ornaments 
in the days of Queen Elizabeth by those who 
knew the plant would prove valuable as an article 


of food. 


‘10. To produce 300 bushels of potatoes re- 
quires the exhalation of over 300 tons of water. 

11. Recent reports from Ireland show that the 
Burbank potato bids fair to redeem that country 
from famine because of its ability to withstand 
the diseases which have destroyed other varieties. 

“12. During the seventeenth century the potato 
was cultivated in flower gardens in several Euro- 
pean countries. 

13. The potato is related to the deadly night- 
shade, the tobacco, the henbane, the egg-plant, 
the tomato, and the belladonna. 

14. So much food is stored in the potato that 
not infrequently small young tubers are formed 
on the outside of potatoes left in the cellar dur- 
ing the summer. 

15. There are many hundred varieties of pota- 
toes. New varieties are obtained from seed. 
Many kinds of potatoes never bear fruit; others 
do not even blossom. 

16. The Germans and the French named pota- 
toes “earth apples”; the Hungarians, “earth 
pears,” and the English “batata.” 

17. Germany yields one-fourth of the world’s 
potato crop. 

18. The potato rot; or blight, did great damage 
to the potato in many localities in the United 
States in 1845. In 1846 the blight appeared in 
Ireland, and virtually destroyed the entire crop. 
Before this date the potato had become the chief 
supply of the peasantry in Ireland, and the loss 
of the crop produced widespread famine. 

19. The most improved varieties seldom pro- 
duce seed balls, because growth has been di- 
rected so largely toward enlarging and multiply- 
ing the tubers. 

20. The quantity of potatoes eaten in the 
United States amounts to three and one-half 
bushels for ‘each person. 
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“I’m just a small potato, 
But surely you'll agree, 
You cannot cook a dinner 
Without some aid from me. 
So here you see me ready 
To help with all the rest, 
Just eat me with your turkey, 
Cooked as you like me best.” 


21. The potato is one of the cheapest vege- 
tables to raise, can be kept over the winter, is- 
easy to prepare for the table, pleasant in taste, 
and very rich in digestible starch. Next to the 
breadstuffs, it is undoubtedly the most important 
food crop of the western nations. 

22. The potato is grown in every state and 
territory, and naturally on a great variety of soils. 

23. Though tubers are usually formed within 
six inches of the surface of the ground, the roots. 
feed deeper. At the Utah station a very large 
proportion of potato roots were found twelve 
inches below the surface. At the New York 
state station potato roots penetrated to a depth 
of thirty-four inches. Girard, in France, meas- 


ured single roots nearly six feet long growing 


on rich soil deeply prepared. 

24. The potato contains a small amount of a 
somewhat poisonous substance. When exposed 
to the direct rays of the sun for some time and 
“greened” this substance is greatly increased. 

25. In most of the territory south of Mary- 
land, Kentucky, and Kansas two crops of pota- 
toes are frequently grown in one year on the 
same land. 


QUESTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


Why called Irish potato? (Because of its 
general use in Ireland.) 

Find depth at which roots feed in your locality. 

How is the pomato related to the potato? To 
the tomato? 

Find out the most economical way.to boil po- 
tatoes. (In their jackets.) 

Find out different ways of cooking potatoes. 

Deseribe the potato blossom. 

Compare the Irish with the sweet potato. 

Describe the Colorado beetle, or potato bug. 

How are the buds arranged on the potato 
tuber? 

On which part are the buds most vigorous? 

CAUTION. 

This lesson is sufficiently complete for classes 
in the intermediate grades. The primary teacher 
should consider the plant suggestive, and should 
make such modifications as may be necessary to 
adapt the lesson to the needs of her class. 


a 


There is no need of our making pupils feel that we bave no empathy witb their 
pleasures.—Ella Flagg Doung. 
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IN HONOR OF LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY. 


[Program given by Brighton high school, Boston, 
Frederic A. Tupper, headmaster.] 


Music (school). 


“The Emancipation Group (Park square)’’..... Whittier 
PExtract from “Lincoln in Story”.......... Silas C. Pratt 


Musie (school). 
Extract from “The Perfect Tribute,” 
Mary R. 8. Andrews 


‘Whe Hand of Lincoln”... Steadman 
Gettysburg Address. 

“Lincoln, the Man of the People”..... Edwin Markham 
Music (school). 


“Lincoln,” extract from “Commemoration Ode,” 
James R. Lowell 
Musie (school). 
Address. 
Music (school). 
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COMMERCIAL HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES. 
EFFICIENT OR INEFFICIENT? 


Editor of the Journal of Education:— 

Dear sir: In a recent number (December 1, 1910,) of 
the Journal of Education, in an account of the fourth 
annual meeting for the Promotion of Industrial Educa- 
tion, Edith M. Howes, president of the Girls’ Trade 
Education League of Boston, is reported as saying:— 

“The high schools have proved their inadequacy of 
turning out from their commercial department students 
who have enough facility in typewriting, stenography, 
or bookkeeping to immediately enter an office and be of 
service. The average boy or girl is obliged to go to a 
business college for the training in accuracy and speed 
required by business houses.” 

Now, the results obtained in high schools with whose 
work I am familiar show that pupils in large numbers 
can and do go into offices direct from high school; that. 
it is not the average pupil who needs to go from the 
high school to the business school to complete his train- 
ing, but the pupil who has not used his time in high 
school to advantage, or the pupil who has taken so full 
a course of study that he has not been able to give 
time enough to a given subject to become proficient in 
it. 

Of the class that was graduated from the Somerville 
English high school in June, 1910, there were sixty-two 
pupils who had completed the course in stenography 
and typewriting. Figures have not yet been received in 
regard to all of these, but of the sixty-two pupils, 
thirty-six are already known to have gone direct from 
high school into stenographic work. This number 
would doubtless be increased if data from all of the 
class were available. Moreover, there are always some 
pupils who do not care to take up commercial work as 
a means of livelihood, even after they have made prepa- 
ration for it, so that the proportion of last year’s class 
that has gone into offices, as compared with the number 
that desired positions, is even greater than it appears to 
be. The salaries of these pupils range from $5 to $11, 
and at least eight of them are now receiving $10 per 
week. The average of known salaries (some twenty In 
number) is $7.90. 

And while the figures given above are those of a sin- 
gle class, not yet fully heard from, owing to the short 
time since graduation, pupils have been going into busi- 
ness houses from both the shorthand and bookkeeping 
departments of the school for the past fourteen years. 

Employers of graduates include life insurance com- 
panies, production engineers and accountants, piano and 
furniture manufacturing companies, lithographers, 
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boards of health, poultry supply houses, telephone com- 
panies, music supply companies, professional men, etc. 
The very general testimony received at the school office 
from employers is one of satisfaction at the efficiency of 
these pupils, and the statement is frequently made that 
the graduate of the public high school does more satis- 
factory work than the purely business trained pupil, be- 
cause he has a fund of general information to supple- 
ment his business training. 
Yours very truly, 
Helen L. Follansbee, 
Head of Stenography and Typewriting Department, 
English High School, Somerville, Mass. 


SCHOOL YEAR AND HOLIDAY PAY. 


Table showing the length of the minimum school term 
required and the practice with regard to allowance to 
teachers of holidays:— 


State. Term. Holidays. 
Alabama .......... vot allowed 
Arkansas Not allowed 
California ......... . Allowed 
Connecticut ....... 86 weeks...... 

Delaware .......«. 140 days..... 
Plorida 4 months.......... Allowed 
Georgia .....+..60. 5 months.......... Not allowed 
6 months...... .... Allowed 
6 months.........:. Not allowed 
Kentucky ..:...... Not allowed 
Louisiana ......... .... Alwowed 
» 10 months......... Allowed 
Massachusetts .....82 weeks........... Allowed 
Minnesota ......... 5 months........-- Allowed, 
Mississippi ........ 4 months....... .... Not allowed 
8 months........... Allowed 
eee 6 months.........., Not allowed 
New Hampshire....20 weeks........... Not allowed 
New. Jersey........ 9 months......... ,.- Allowed 
New Mexico........ ... Allowed 
North Carolina ....4 months........... Not allowed 
North Dakota ..... G Allowed 
Oklahoma ......... 3 months......... .. Allowed 
4 months........... Allowed 
Pennsylvania ...... mide. vot allowed 
Rhode Island ..... allowed 
South Carolina ....8 months........... 
South Dakota ..... 6 months........... Allowed 
Virginia 5. months........... Allowed 
Washington .......5 months......... .. Allowed 
West Virginia .....6 months........... Allowed 
—North Carolina Journal of Education, 


*The matter of allowing holidays is left with local boards. 


Excepting a living man, there is nothing more won- 
derful than a book. A message to us from the dead— 
from human souls we never saw who live perhaps thour 
sands of miles away. And yet these, in those little 
sheets of paper, speak to us, arouse us, terrify us, teach 
us, comfort us, open their hearts to us, as brothers.— 
Charles Kingsley. 
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BOOK TABLR. 

EDUCATION THROUGH MUSIC. By Charles H. 
Farnsworth of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. New York: American Book Company. Cloth. 
12mo. 208 pp. Price, $1.00. 

A very valuable treatise on music by one who knows 
his subject thoroughly. The principles by which the 
author has been guided in the presentation of his theme 
are the following five: (1) That experience should pre- 
cede formal instruction; (2) that where this is lacking 
the teacher should supply the experience necessary as a 
basis for instruction; (3) the teacher should organize this 
experience so that, while a particular effect is observed 
and studied, its relation to the total effect shall not be 
lost; (4) the motive or impulse in artistic education lies 
in the desire of the individual to express himself; (5) the 
purpose of education through art is to quicken percep- 
tion, clarify feeling, and stimulate initiative for the 
beautiful. With these principles to be presented and 
exemplified, the author proceeds to explain. what prop- 
erly belongs in musical training to each of eight years 
of study. His propositions are discreetly and delight- 
fully illustrated by examples of tunes and players, 
which help to make the subject-matter plain. It is all 
well wrought out, and cannot fail to interest those who 
are seeking to lead students of music to attain the best. 


IMPORT AND OUTLOOK OF SOCIALISM. By New- 
ton Mann. Boston: James H. West Company. Cloth. 
12mo. 3836 pp. Price, $1.50, net. 

A book to make the reader think, whether he be 
friendly or hostile to the writer’s conclusions. It is at 
once an explication, a defence, and a prophecy of So- 
cialism, which the author believes is bound to come, 
and by its coming set aside the present social order, 
which is based on such manifest inequality and such 
grievous injustice that it will, in the nature of things, 
be compelled to make way for something better. Both 
economics and morals, the author believes, favor So- 
cialism. Despite all its excrescences and Utopianism he 
affirms it must succeed. He groups the facts as he 
thinks of them in a masterly way, and makes them 
count for all they are worth. And then the author's 
‘style is that of a scholar, lucid, dignified, and entirely 
free from the merely technical. Whether one agrees 
~with him or not he cannot fail to be interested in this 
calm presentation of a great subject. Socialism may 
mot be all, or nearly all, the author thinks it is, but at 
Yeast he forces one to think that he at least believes in 
dt as the coming social force. 


KINGLAKE’S EOTHEN: With introduction by D. C. 
Hogarth, and notes by V. H. Collins. Oxford (Eng.) 
and New York: The Clarendon Press. Cloth. 16mo. 
304 pp. Price, 60 cents. 
An English reader, containing an account of a re- 

markable series of travels in the Ottoman Empire in 

the year 1835. It seems incredible that such a work as 
this should have been rejected—as it was—by several 

British publishers. John Murray, who was one who re- 

fused it, said afterwards that it was “the greatest lapse 

of my literary judgment.” But Kinglake could not be 
perpetually turned down. His “Hothen” and his “In- 


- yasion of the Crimea” came to be two of the most no- 


table books of the Victorian period. The charm of 
“Eothen” has never yet been lost. The land of the 
Turk changes so slowly that a travel story of seventy- 
five years ago is in many points like one of to-day. 
Kinglake’s literary style is certainly one to be coveted, 
so simple is it, so lucid, and so entertaining. Fre- 
quently is one reminded as he reads “Eothen” of the 
charming diction of our own Parkman. 


MAKERS AND DEFENDERS OF AMERICA. By 
Anna Elizabeth Foote, Training School for Teachers, 
Jamaica, N. Y., and Avery Warner Skinner, state in- 
spector of schools of the state of New York. New 
York: American Book Company. Cloth. 12mo. 342 
pp. Price, 60 cents. 

This is the second in a series of books on American 
history by these joint-authors. The first is entitled 
“Explorers and Founders of America,” bringing history 
up to the close of the French and Indian war. This one 
continues the history from that time to the present, 
tracing events through the lives of the nation’s great 
leaders chiefly, and with conspicuous efficiency. Here 
are splendid pen portraits of such men as Patrick 
Henry, Sam Adams, Washington, Hamilton, Jefferson, 
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Boone, Lincoln, Webster, Grant, and a hundred others. 
Children of the sixth grade, for whom it is specially de- 
signed, cannot remain uninterested in such studies of 
great Americans. The entire text is notably virile and 
informing, just such as would seem to delight the chil- 
dren of that grade. And then the text is copiously and 
handsomely illustrated with pictures of the nation's 
“makers and defenders,” and the scenes of their ex- 
ploits. The whole makes a reader that one would de- 
light to place in the hands of our American youth, to 
help them know and appreciate our great past, and to 
awaken in them the fairest type of patriotism. 


A LABORATORY MANUAL OF PHYSICAL GEOG- 
RAPHY. By Professor R. S. Tarr and O. D. Von 
Engeln of Cornell University. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Boards. (8x10.) Price, $1.25, net. 
Modern methods are nowhere better illustrated than 

in this laboratory scheme for teaching physical geog- 

raphy. There are nearly 400 pages for use in specific 
note-taking, with printed directions what to observe. 

One cannot do this work without definite observation 

and clear thinking. It covers the entire range of phys- 

ical geographical conditions. Much use is made of 
maps and charts. It begins in the simplest way with 

the shape of the earth, using the apple rotating on a 

knitting needle, dwelling for several pages on the pre- 

liminary studies to geography and going forward to the 
most elaborate physical science. 


A MODERN DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. 764 pp. Price, 60 cents, net. 

This is especially a school dictionary for use particu- 
lary in secondary schools. It is free from all objection- 
able words and meanings, and is printed in very bold, 
clear type. 


MACAULAY’S ESSAYS UN LORD CLIVE AND WAR- 
REN HASTINGS. By Charles Robert Gaston of the 
English department, Richmond Hill high school, New 
York city. Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn & Co. 
Cloth. 268 pp. Price, 35 cents. 

Gaston’s edition of Macaulay’s “Lord Clive and War- 
ren Hastings” aims to guide high school students in an 
intelligent and appreciative reading of these two impor- 
tant historical essays. By way of introduction the edi- 
tor relates succinctly the salient facts in Macaulay’s life 
and in the lives of Clive and Hastings, with mention of 
the best books on these subjects, and explains the posi- 


. tion of the two essays in the history of English litera- 


ture. The text is complete and accurate, the punctua- 
tion and spelling being in accordance with prevailing 
American usage. 


THE REALLY DOLL. By Josefa Thrall. Chicago: 
Orville Brewer Publishing Company. Cloth. 95 pp. 
Illustrated. Price, 75 cents. 

A delightful juvenile story about people and things 
such as little people—especially the little girls—will be 
able to appreciate. And then beside the text there are 
appropriate illustrations on every page, greatly enhanc- 
ing the interest of the story for the little readers. These 
pictures are by Hazel Frazee, who really shows deftness 
in the use of her pencil. The best grade of autogravure 
paper is used, the type is large and clear, forming alto- 
gether a charming little story-book for childhood. 


A CORRECTION. 
Editor of the Journal of Education:— 

Dear Sir: We are pleased to see a review of our edi- 
tion of “Die Judenbuche” in the January 12, 1911, issue 
of your magazine. But we beg to call your attention to 
the fact that the price of this book is not as you have it, 
$1.00, but sixty cents. 


Very truly yours, 
Oxford University Press. 


American Branch. 
New York. 


TRY MURINE EYE REMEDY 


for Red, Weak, Watery Eyes, and Granulated Eyelids. 
No Smarting—Just ye Comfort. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from 

hool authorities in every state m> the 
Union. To be available, these contributions 
should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


Hesperia Combination, Teachers and 
Farmers, Hesperia, Mich., Febru- 
ary 9, 10, 11. 


February 10, 11: Northeastern Wis- 
consin Association, Oshkosh; 
president, A. B. O'Neil, Oshkosh. 


February 11: Hotel Brunswick, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ 
Club; Henry Whittemore, presi- 
dent. 


February 14, 15, 16: Religious Edu- 
eation Association, Providence, 
R, I. 


February 15, 16, 17: Oklahoma State 
Teachers’ Association. 


February 17, 18: Northeastern Min- 
nesota Association, Duluth; J. A. 
Vandyke, Coleraine, president. 


February 17, 18: La Crosse South- 
ern Wisconsin Association, Super- 
intendent, C. E. Slothower, Platt- 
ville, president. 


February 23-25: Department of Su- 
perintendence, Mobile; headquar- 
ters, Battle House; William M. 
Davidson, Omaha, president. 


April 5, 6, 7: Northern Minnesota 
Association, St. Cloud; president, 
T. A. Erickson, Alexandria. 


April 13, 14, 15, 1911: Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


April 13, 14, 15, 1911: Alabama Edu- 
cational Association, Mobile; 
president, A. F. Harman, Selma. 


April 28: Fairfield County (Conn.) 
Teachers’ Convention, Bridgeport, 
Conn.; president, Frederick 
Camp, Stamford; secretary, Miss 
M. Louise Collins, Stamford. 


June 12, 14, 1911: Virginia Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Schools for 
Girls, Farmville, Va. 


June 15, 16, 17: Annual State Asso- 
ciation meeting at Bluefield, West 
Virginia. 


June 27-29: Kentucky Educational 
Association, Owensboro; president, 
T. J. Coates, Richmond; secretary, 
T. W. Vinson, Frankfort. 


June 29, 30, July 1: American Insti- 
tute of Instruction, Providence, R. 
I.; Edwin U. Andrews, Greenwich, 
Conn., secretary. 

July 8-14: National Education Asso- 


ciation, San Francisco; Mrs. Billa 
Flagg Young, Chicago, president. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 

State Superintendent Payson Smith 
makes the following recommenda- 
tions to the legislature:— 

“Provision should be made for 
granting certificates without examil- 
nation, to graduates of training 
schools or courses for teachers under 


conditions to be prescribed by the }, 


state examining authorities and there 
should be provision for recognition-of 


Abate the Dust Evil 


It has been proven beyond a shadow of doubt that many diseases of school 
children can be traced directly to the dusty condition of schoulroum floors. 
Dust carries the _— of disease, The constant change of classes and the ever 
moving feet of the pupils cause the dust to rise from the floor and circulate 
through the air. Proper ventilation aids materially in getting rid of dust, but 
so long as the floors remain dry and untreated the danger will still exist. 


Hygienic conditions and dustless schoolroom floors can be had at small cost, 
By treating floors three or four times a year with 


STANDARD FLOOR DRESSING 


dust can be practically eliminated. Experience proves that Standard Floor 
Dressing reduces dust over eleven-twelfths, sothat with dust abated and the 
atmosphere cleansed the chances for contracting diseases are reduced propor- 
tionately. Standard Floor Dressing not only makes sanitary school- 
rooms, but also preserves the floors. Prevents them from 
cracking and splintering and at the same time lessens the 
cost and labor of caretaking. 
Standard Floor Dressing is sold everywhere in barrels, 
half barrels, and in one gallon and five gallon cans. 
Not intended for household use, 
A Free Demonstration. 
We want to prove Che of Standard Floor D 
at our own @ will treat free of charge one schoo 
room or cor: or part of one in any store or 
w how Standard Floor D 


our pupils may 
COMPANY 
(Incerperated) 


Something new in drawing studies. 


A GRADED COURSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 


FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
Designed by EDMUND KETCHUM 


These drawings have been planned especially for the busy teacher. They 
offer a practical means of presenting to the class aseries of mechanical draw- 
ings which develop the idea of how Working Drawings are made, of accurate 
neatness, and good arrangement. No models or solids are needed 
and the objects are such as can be made with fewtools. These drawings make 
mechanical drawing practical in schools where it has heretofore been prohibi- 
tive because of a lack of justsuch explicit lessons as are found in this course. 

Four sets, for Grades Six, Seven, Eight, and Nine. Per set, 25 cents. 

MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Atlanta, San Francisco; Chicago: Tho Com- 
pany, 80 Wabash Avenue; Kansas City: Hoover Bros, (Agents), 418 


W. J. ROLFE, A.M., Litt. D., Presigent Emeritus 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Ora , Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America. It a to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own powers in 


expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 
mer sessions. Ca full infor 


CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE, 
now BOSTON 


FREE TUITION SCHOLARSHIP 


Carnegie College gives Free Tuition by mail - 


to ohe student in each county and city in the 

United States. Normal, Academic, and Busi: BRONCHIAL TROCHES 

vee Courses. Algebra, Literature, Latin, are safe, effective and convenient, ‘The best 
Cogmiotsy, remedy for cou hoarseness and sore throat, 
Methods, Zoology, Arithmetic, graphy, ond bili 

inmar, tory, Boo eepin; orthan 

Penmanship, Commercial lone 50 other Price, 25c, 50¢ and $1.00. Sample free 

ranches from which to select.. Cut out this. John I. Brown & Son Boston, Mass. 
d.and mail with application for Free Tuition. 

Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio. 


i. 

ek 

eo eliminates dust. Tolocalities far removed from our agencies yar 

we send free sample with directions for applying. 
Boards of Edacation, Superintendents, Priucipais an 
rd Pp P 

» hee Teachers should write for information, testimonials and our free Ss 
book, “Dust and its Dan 
— depend on your action. 
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An Honest Policy Always Wins! 


NEVER. So large a business! 


NEVER more friends of the “ Holden System.” 

NEVER adulterated our pure leatherette Book Cover 
material with cheap wood pulp. 

ALWAYS, for 28 years, have treated 


ALL SCHOOL BOARDS EXACTLY ALIKE 
‘One Price and Very Small Profits” our motto. Free 
Text-books go to destruction at the rate of 


$500,000 A MONTH OF SCHOOL USE 


You can make your text-books last TWICE as long by 
adopting the “Holden System” combining Outside and 
Inside Protection. Samples and Information Free. 


a Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 1. c. HOLDEN, Secy. 


certificates granted by other states, 

“Provision should be made for 
granting temporary non-renewable 
teaching permits on application to lo- 
eal committees, This would allow 
for cases occurring between the in- 
tervals of state examination, and pro- 
vision should be made for revoking 
certificates in cases where, after in- 
vestigation, cause is found. 

“All teachers who do not hold cer- 
tificates are required by present laws 
to be examined by the local school 
authorities of the towns in which 
they teach. The requirements made 
by these local authorities are ex- 
tremely variable and, in many _ in- 
stances, represent very low stan- 
dards. The results of the varying re- 
quirements and of the depressed. 
standaris of some communities are 
easily to be observed. The _ entire 
system of local examination is held Ip 
contempt by thé more professional 
teachers. 

“Collegiate training is needed for 
teachers of secondary schools and a 
broader curriculum is needed for the 
individual students. 

“For the state teachers’ examina- 
tions during the year, 537 registered, 


of whom 465 appeared for examina- 
tion and 390 passed. There were 170 
certificates issued to normal school 
graduates and fifty-seven to union su- 
perintendents, making a total of 894.” 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


DURHAM. | Professor E. R. Groves 
of the New Hampshire College of 
Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts, 
the state college of New Hampshire, 
has stated emphatically his reasons 
in favor of the bill now before the 
Granite state legislators to change the 
name of the college to the University 
of New Hampshire. Many New 
Hampshire people have sent their 
sons and daughters out of the state 
for an education at a great expense 
because they were ignorant of the op- 
portunities offered at the State Col- 
lege. Professor Groves’ statements 
are as follows: “In 1909 there were 
472 men and women from New 
Hampshire high schools at other New 
England colleges out of the state, and 
302 of these were taking work in arts 
and science courses. Those taking 
engineering subjects at the same time 
numbered sixty-six, while only seven 
were taking agriculture. One hun- 


dred and six of those taking general 
training were men and 196 women. 
This year the number of both is in- 
creased. It is evident from the 
choice of colleges made by them that 
many of the 106 men went out of the 
State to obtain a liberal education at 
a cost within their means. Had it 
been well understood that the State 
College at Durham carried on a well- 
developed course offering a generai 
education, at a cost as low as could 
be had anywhere in New England, 
many of the 106 men would not have 
gone from the state for their educa- 
tion. The present name even more 
fails to suggest that there are oppor- 
tunities for higher education offered 
women at the state institution. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. To meet the demands 
of many special students, particularly 
public school teachers, Boston Uni- 
versity has added several courses to 
the curriculum of its “Saturday Col- 
lege.” These courses are given late 
afternoons and Saturdays, and can be 
later counted toward a degree. They 
have no direct connection with the 
work which leads to an associate in 


gets much credit. 


Some one has said that the man who makes 
two blades of grass grow where one did before, 


How about the man who makes one pencil do 
the work that three or four did before, by providing 


DIXON’S 


No. 308 Beginners’ Pencil 
In the primary grades of school ? 
It appeals to the Head, Hand and Heart. 
Sample sent on request if you will 
mention this publication. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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arts diploma, although the two do go 
rather hand in hand and although 
‘both represent a type of important 
extension activity. These courses 
are designed especially for those 
teachers who wish to overcome the 
handicap imposed by the lack of a 
college degree. Such teachers may, 
after taking these special courses 
and passing satisfactory entrance re- 
quirements and doing a_ certain 
amount of resident college work, be 
granted an A. B. and, in exceptional 
cases, an A. M. 

The Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ 
‘Club, Henry Whittemore of the 
Framingham Normal school prest- 
‘dent, is to have a unique meeting for 
this club on February 11. It will be 
a “members’ meeting,” open to all. 
‘The subject will be “Vocational 
Training.” It will surely be a meet- 
‘Ing of surpassing interest. 


CHICOPEE. Michael J. Sullivan 
of this town died last week. He was 
well known in school work, being a 
member of the school committee for 
many years, instructor of music in 
the public schools, and from 1889 un- 
til 1907 a trustee of the State Indus- 
trial schools at Westboro and Lancas- 
ter. 

MALDEN. Twenty women high 
school teachers presented a petition, 
which was granted, asking that the 
maximum salary for teachers of that 
grade be raised from $900 to $1,000. 
They stated in the petition that they 
‘had not had a raise in salary in ten 
years. The teachers of the first six 
grades of the schools also asked for 
an increase in salary, seeking to have 
the maximum of $675 raised to $700. 
Their request was not granted. 


NEWTON. The Newton school 
board has reorganized, the number 
being reduced from fourteen to seven, 
with Henry BE. Bothfeld as chairman. 
The board will act as a committee of 
one upon all matters brought before 
it. Mrs. Fanny Fern Andrews re- 
cently addressed the students of the 
Newton Technical high school upon 
“The Hague Conference.” 

The State Federation of Home 
Beonomic Clubs met at the Newton 
Technical high school on January 11. 
About three hundred women were 
served luncheon by the household 
economic department of the school, 
and about five hundred were served 
tea in the library by the Newtonville 
‘Club. 

SOUTH HADLEY. Mt. Holyoke 
College is to get $100,000 from the 
Rockefeller General Education Board. 

SOMERVILLE. Seth A. Loring, 
principal of the Oxford high school, 
has taken up a new position as sub- 
master in the Somerville Latin 
school. Mr. Loring graduated from 
Tufts College in the class of 1905. 


SPRINGFIELD. Prominent citi- 
zens offered to provide $3,000,000 for 
‘the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology if it would move up there, but 
President Maclaurin says it will not 
go so far away from Boston. 


WINCHESTER. We recently gave 
‘some interesting facts about the high 
school. They were the figures of 
June. Now there are 318 students, a 
gain of forty-one. Of the fourteen 
teachers all are graduates of college 
except the domestic science teacher, 
who is a graduate of the Framing- 
ham Normal school domestic science 
‘department. Three are from Boston 


University, one each from Harvard, 
Brown, Cornell, 


‘Radcliffe, Bates, 
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Preserve Your Beauty 


A clear skin, healthy complexion and bright eye 
are the result of robust health. 
good looks with which Nature has endowed yot, 
avoid excesses and obey the laws of Hygiene. 


Pills 


are marvellous beautifiers. They cleanse the body of its 
accumulated poisons, purify the blood and tene the system. 
Blotches, pimples, and sallowness disappear. 
fection will come instead. 


Will Help You 


Sold everywhere in boxes, 10c. and 25c. 


Every woman who values good health should read 
special instructions with every box of our pills. . 


If you prize the 


Rosy per- 
In every way Beecham’s Pills 


Syracuse, Dartmouth, and Mt. Hol- 
yoke. 


WORCESTER. There is a sad 
lack of school accommodations in 
this town. Portable buildings are 
being used, much to the disgust of 
the citizens, who have been trying for 
four years to get an appropriation for 


an elementary school with adequate 
accommodations. 


RHODDE ISLAND. 
PROVIDENCE. The Rhode Island 
Normal school, principal, John L. 
Alger, offers the teachers of the 
state an extension course’ of lec 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


BOSTON 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies °°". 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 39 Jackson Blvd. Berkeley, Cai,, 2142 Shattuck Ave. 
Washington, 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col:, 405 Cooper Bldg. Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Douglas Bldg. 
Portland, Ore., 611 Swetland Bidg. 


Che James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
All calls for teachers direct from school authorities. Positive personal recommenda- 
tions. Competent teachers in demand. REGISTRATION FEE, $1.00. WRITE US. 
JACKSON BOULEVARD - - CHICAGO 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY Square, Now York Est. 1889 


short notice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 
Phone. No advance fee. 


THE PARKER TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
MADIZCON, WISCONSIN Western Branch: Spokane, Washington 
A national exchange for teachers and school officers. Ninth year. Address 
either office. 


Miss E. F. Foster, Mgr. Miss T. M. Hastings, Asst. Mgr. 
Established 1890 


The Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


Incorporated 1904 
Supplies Teachers for Public and Private Schools in all lines of work. Reputation 
Founded on twenty years of successful experience. 
50 Bromfield Street Boston, Massachusetts Telephone Connection 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


(The Teachers’ Co-operative Assn. of New England.) 
EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 8 BEACON S8T., BOSTON. 
Established 1885. Telephone, Hay. 975-4 


Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
ORO WEY Carleton Smal], Maynard & Co., Boston $1.20 
Open-Air Crusaders..............+-s.0++ Kingsley [Ed.] United Charities of Chicago, Chic. —— 
Education in Sexual Physiol and Hygiene... Zenner Robert Clarke Co., Cincinnati 1.00 
The Quest of the Four-Leaved Clover ........ Field Ginn & Co., Boston 40 
The American Year Book for 1910.......... ---» North [Ed.] D. Appleton & Co., N.Y. —— 
The Place of History in Education............ Allen “ 
The Story of Modern France..................++ Guerber American Book Co., m 65 
Makers and Defenders of America............ Foote & Skinner .60 
Story of the Roman People...............++++++ Tappan Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston .65 
Amati oot English Classics for Grammar is 

pines sed “ ‘ 
The Nibelungen........... Shum- way [Ed.} “ “ 15 
The Concept Standard..........- Nicholson Teachers College, N. Y. 
Writers Vedder Silver, Burdett & Co., “ 1.50 
Wider Use of the School Plant...........+..... Perry Charities Publishing Co., “ 1.25 
Industrial and Commercial Geography........ Morris J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila. —— 
The Golden Lewis The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianap. —— 
and Other Songs for Chil- 

Bookkeeping Simplified Ne Isaac Pitman & Sons, N. Y. 1,00 
Under the Roof of the Jungle............++++-- L. C. Page & Co., Boston 2.00 


tures and classes in many subjects 
on Saturdays during the winter. The 


classes offered include: Modern prob- 

lems in education, Dr. Jones; read- 

ing methods, Miss Craig; geno 

history, Mr. Knox; arithmetic meth- 

SEVEN-DAY ods, Mr. Fisher; teaching children to 

PERS - study, Dr. Lida Earhart; children’s 
ONALLY CONDUCTED games, Miss Hill; sewing, Miss 
TOURS King, and manual training, Mr. 


Landall and Miss Pairpont. Two 
courses are offered in manual train- 
ing, one in bench work in wood, the 
other in the elementary forms, in- 
cluding paper construction, card- 
board work, raphia winding, knot- 
ting, braiding, basketry in both 
raphia and reed, loom-weaving, ele- 
mentary bookbinding, and _ chair- 
caning. The extension course is ex- 


January 13, 27, February 10, 24, 
March 10, 24, April 14, 21, 
May 5, 1911 


Round-Trip Rate from Boston, $28.50 


Stop-overat Baitimore, Phii- 
adelphia, and New York 
returning 


Stare NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
Mass. For both sexes, For catalogue 


address the Principal, A.C. BoyDEN, M. A. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, FircuBuRG, Mase. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOuN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


For detailed information apply to Rod- 
ney Macdenough, D. P. A., No. 5 
Bromfield Street, Corner Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Pennsylvania R. R. 


tremely popular, and is doing a good 
work’in spreading sound educational 
principles throughout the state. 


MENEELY & CO. 
a 


F 
Establishee 
100 years ago. 


TATE NORMA husetts, 


gogical and technical training of teachers of 


the commercial subjects. J. AsBURY Pit- 


MAN, Principal. 


PROVIDENCE. Brown University 
is to receive $100,000 from the Rocke- 
feller General Education Broad. 

The annual catalog of Brown Uni- 
versity contains an announcement of 
changes in the form of entrance re- 
quirements and in the requirements 
for the different degrees conferred, 
particularly that of bachelor of phil- 
osophy. The changes in entrance re- 
quirements aim to give a true relative 
valuation to the various subjects 
which may be presented for admis- 
sion to the university. The change 
will be largely in the matter of classt- 
fication, in which each subject will be 
assigned unit values, in accordance 
with the system of the college en- 


’ trance examination board, and a stu- 


dent must present a prescribed num- 
ber of units in order to be admitted 
asa candidate for a particular degree. 
As at present the entrance require- 
ments for the degree of A. B. will lay 
more stress upon the ancient lan- 
guages than the requirements for the 
degree of Ph. B. This change in the 
statement of entrance requirements is 
in keeping with the present tendency 
among the eastern colleges toward 
uniformity. Of even more signifi- 
eance are the changes in the pre- 
scribed work leading to a degree, 
Since they are along lines somewhat 
different from anything previously at- 
tempted at Brown University. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


MARYLAND. 


BALTIMORE. The mayor’s selec- 
tion of new members of the board of 
education insures peace without 
much doubt. There are some vigor- 
ous kickers outside who are promi- 
nent and vicious, but the board is not 
likely to stand any more nonsense. 
Each of the new members and the 
new president are determined that 
there shall be harmony and that 
progressive ways and means shall be 
continued. 


NEW JERSEY. 

WEST ORANGE. There is a little 
educational tempest in this delightful 
community. It looks like a teapot af- 
fair when a former member insists 
that he “resigned’’ because he refused 
to run again. If that is a “resigna- 
tion” we shall have to have a new 
dictionary. It is easy to stir upa 
Tumpus just now, but usually the 
fellow who does the stirring is the 
one who comes to grief, as in Balti- 
more. 


“Over five thousand elephants a 
year go to make our piano keys,” ob- 
served the star boarder, who had 
been reading the scientific notes in a 
patent medicine almanac. 

“Sakes alive!” exclaimed the land- 
lady. “Ain’t it wonderful what 
some animals can be trained to do!” 
—Everybody’s Magazine. 
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BOSTON THEATRES, 


B. F. KEITH’S THEATRE. 


Master Gabriel, the diminutive 
comedian and late star of “Buster 
Brown” and “Little Nemo in Slum- 
berland,” will head the bill next 
week. Master Gabriel is twenty-six 
years of age, weighs only forty-five 
pounds, and is only thirty-three 
inches high. Willette Whittaker, the 
harpist and entertainer, will be an- 
other feature, singing some of her 


southern plantation melodies. There | 
will be Beatrice Ingram and com-j} 


pany; George B. Reno and company; 
Charles and Fanny Van; Rice, Sully, 
and Scott in sensational comedy acrv- 
batics; Butler Haviland and Alice 
Thornton, two clever singers, in a 
musical comedy; and Mile. Diaz’s 
trained monkeys. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The February Atlantic begins 
with one of the frankest letters 
which the rising generation has ever 
received. The writer, Cornelia A. P. 
Comer, speaks her mind on the sub- 
ject of the socialistic sentimentalism 
and in ive preoccupation 
which she believes to be characteris- 
tic of the younger generation. This 
number also contains suggestive 
criticisms of two phases of American 
life—one, by Arthur C. Benson, on 
“The American Spirit,” and the other 
by Charles C. Nott, Jr., on our na- 
tional habit of “Coddling the Crimi- 
nal.” To business men the table of 
contents offers “German and British 
Experience with Trusts,” by Gilbert 
H. Montague, and to lovers of na- 
ture, “My First Summer in the 
Sierra,” by John Muir, and “Wild 
Life in a City Garden,” by Herbert 
R. Sass. Gamaliel Bradford, Jr., 
continues, with “Lee and the Con- 
federate Government,” his series of 
papers which have already stirred up 
so much discussion. Papers on 
archaeology and journalism give va- 
riety to the contents, while, in the 
field of distinctive literature, the At- 
lantic offers a detailed critique of the 
poetry of William Watson, by Har- 
old Williams. Additional mention 
must be made of Beulah B. Anram’s 
striking paper, “Life Beyond Life,” 
and of two poems, “Miserere, 
Domine!” by J. B. Fletcher, and “A 
Japanese Wood-Carving,” by Amy 
Lowell. 


—The February Century contains 
a number of timely features, includ- 
ing the first account of the proposed 
graduate college at Princeton, the 
first reproduction of a decoration by 
Maxfield Parish in a recently-opened 
Chicago hotel, an article by Mary 
Garden, and one on Thomas B. Reed 
by Senator Lodge. 


Among applicants for service as a 
general housemaid in a Pittsburg 


family was a raw-boned Irish girl of 
rather forbidding aspect. 
_ “Do you love children?’ asked the 
mistress. 
“Well, mum,” responded the Celt, 
with a grim smile, “that all depends 
on the wages.”—Sunday Magazine. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


THREE normal places filled in the same week of January, 19 1, illustrate the methods of this 
; Agency. Ali were in staté normal schools who have frequently employed teachers 
through us before and whe made direct application to us, and in each case we recommended 
only @ single candidate and notified no one else. The principal of the Castleton, Vt., normal 
met our candidate at Utica; the principal of the eseo wormal met our candidate at 
Syracuse. The principal of the Oneonta NORMAL seen the candidate recommended and 
normal inquiredby telephone if we had how she impressed us; and though this 
was the most important of the three places he engaged her through us without see 
her. Wehave been doing this work years; seems along while, doesn’t it 
But the schools that experimented wi us twenty-seven years ago come to us 
with confidence. We can’t give every school the teacher it wants, and when 
we can not we say so. When we say, “ We know just what you PLACES 
want and this teacher will fill the bill,” that usually fills the 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


ESTABLISHED 22 


POSITIONS FILLED, 


T™ Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer. 
introduces to 


MERICAN :: TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


and FOR EIGN Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
—— ‘or every department of truction; recommends good Schools to parents. Call on 
ress 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


C. J. Albert, Manager 


Best Schools and Colleges overt our 
estern 


rmanent clients. YOU want 


Twenty-sixth year. 
to ame | : ces, Realty Building, Spokane, 


our new booklet ‘‘Teaching as a Bus 
Washington; Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho. 


COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We want competent teachers for desirable positions. We operate throughout the entire 
West. We fill positions in all lines of Educational Work. 
FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 226-237 Empire Building, Denver, - 
Colorado. Eastern office: 401 Market 8t., Harrisburg, Pa., Southern office: : 
ae 12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ith gooa 1 ed i d for d ki 


sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some ye 8 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $80 to $70 per month. For further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, RK. L. MYERS & CO., 
C. V. Bank Building, Harrisburg, Pa., 230 Empire Building, Denver, Cole. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Aseists Teachers in obtain 
” Send for circulars. ing 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥ 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 
HENRY SABIN, Fouaded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABLN 
Pres Sec. and Treas, 


During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
goa Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 

o for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


E SCHERMERHORN TEACHFRS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for super 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Serv free to school ponte 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Preprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥ 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 
every part of the country. 


Winship 


Teachers’ | 29-a Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
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Our Latest 
School Census 


just completed, shows a heavy increase over the 
highest previous total of Remington Typewriters 
used in business schools. It shows a 2 to 1 Rem 
ington majority over any other typewriter. 


The Remington is the World’s 
Standard Typewriter . 


Hence it fol- 
lows that ‘‘Miss 
Remington” is 
the world’s 
standard typ- 
_ ist, and the 
number of 
“Miss Reming- 
tons’’ is grow- 
ing every day. 
They know by 
experience that 
it pays best to 
operate the 
best. 


Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 
New York eae Every where 


LICORICE TABLETS 
RELIEVE ALL COUGHS & COLDS. 
5* & 10° PACKAGES, 


GLYCERINE TABLETS 
RELIEVE HOARSENESS 

& ALL THROAT AFFECTIONS. 
10¢ & 25¢ POCKET TINS. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE © 
OR SENT UPON RECEIPT OF PRICE BY Z 
863 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


February 2, 1941 


Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Business 
School in New England. 


Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Farnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge- 


A special feature of the school is a normal depart- 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
ing positions. There is a large demand for well 
equipped commercial teachers. The positions pay 
attractive salaries. 


Write, call or telephone for further information. 


156 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 


A Very Important Announcement 


A new three-book series of thoroughly graded and 
practical Sewing Books, carefully and completely 
illustrated, for pupils and teachers, entitled 


GOODWIN’S COURSE 
IN SEWING 


Y 
EMMA E. GOODWIN, of New York 


Your Problem Is Now Solved 


You can now introduce graded instruction in Sew- 
ing in your schools, whether you employ a special 
supervisor of Domestic Science or not, and ata 
minimum of expense. The course is simple, well- 
graded and practical. Tissue paper patterns ac- 
company Books II and III, free. 
Book I, 50c. Book II, 60c. 
Book III, 60c, 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


Frank D. Beattys & Co. 


PUBLISHERS 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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